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. My frieads know well my name is BROOKE, bot yet on every hand, 
In sportive familiarity,I'm called:“OLD MONKEY BRAND!” 

) And when they see me advertise, in various change of pose, 
| They smile as they remember that 1 WONT WASH CLOTHES! 
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Che Pride of Sennico. 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE. 


VIil. 


_—— now what I must set down of myself is so passing 
strange that had I not, I myself, lived through it, were 
I not now in an earthly hell for the mere want of her, I could 
not have believed that human nature—above all the superior 
quality of human*nature appertaining to Basil Jennico—could be 
so weak a thing. 

I had meant to be master: I found myself a slave! And slave 
of what? A dimple, a pair of yellow eyes, veiled by long black 
lashes—a saucy child ! 

I had meant to have held her merely as my toy, at the whim 
of my will and pleasure: and behold! the very sound of her voice, 
the fall of her light foot, would set my blood leaping ; under the 
glance of her wilful eye my whole being would become as wax to 
the flame. 

In olden days people would have said I was bewitched. 

I think, looking back on it all now, that it was perhaps her 
singular dissimilarity from any other woman I had ever met 
that began the spell. Had she opposed to my anger, on that 
memorable night of our marriage, the ordinary arms of a woman 
discovered ; had she wept, implored, bewailed her fate, who shall 
say that, even at the cost of my vanity, I might not have driven 
her straight back to her Princess? Who shall say that I should 
have wished to keep her, even to save myself from ridicule? It is 
impossible for me now to unravel the tangled threads of that 
woof that has proved the winding-sheet of my young happiness ; 
but this I know—this of my baseness and my better nature— 
that once I had kissed her I was no longer a free man. And 
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every day that passed, every hour I spent beside her, welded closer 
and firmer the chains of my servitude. 

She was an enigma which I ever failed to solve. That alone 
was alluring. Judged by her actions, most barefaced little 
schemer, most arrant adventuress plotting for a wealthy match, 
there was yet something about her which absolutely forbade 
me to harbour in her presence an unworthy thought of her. 
Guilty of deceit such as hers had been towards me, she ought 
to have displayed either a conscious-stricken or a brazen soul: I 
found her emanate an atmosphere not only of childlike innocence 
but of lofty purity that often made me blush for my grosser 
imaginings. 

She ought, by rights, to have feared me—to have been humble 
at least: she was as proud as Lucifer before the fall and as 
fearless as he when he dared defy his Creator. She ought to 
have mistrusted me, shown doubt of how I would treat her, and, 
alas! in what words could I describe the confidence she gave me ? 
so generous, so sublime, so guileless. It would have forced one 
less enamoured than myself into endeavouring to deserve it for 
very shame! 

A creature of infinite variety of moods, with never a sour one 
among them; the serenest temper and the merriest heart I have 
ever known; a laugh to make an old man young, and a smile to 
make a young man mad; as fresh as spring; as young and as 
fanciful! I never knew in what word she would answer me, 
what thing she would do, in what humour I should find her. 
Yet her tact was exquisite. She dared all and never bruised a 
fibre (till that last terrible day, my poor lost love!). And 
besides and beyond this, there was yet another thing about her 
which drew me on till I was all lost in love. She was elusive. 
I never felt sure of her, never felt that she was wholly mine. 
Her tenderness—oh, my God, her tenderness !—was divine, and 
yet I felt I had not all she had to give. There was still a secret 
hanging upon that exquisite lip, a mystery that I had yet to 
solve, a land that lay unexplored before me. And it comes upon 
me like madness, now that she is gone from me, perhaps for ever, 
that I may never know the word of the riddle. 

I have said that the past is like a dream to look back upon; no 
part of it is more dreamlike than the days which followed my 
strange wedding. They seemed to melt into each other, and yet 
it is the memory of them which is at once my joy and my torture 
now. 

At first she did not touch, nor did I, upon the question which 
lay like a covered fire always smouldering between us; and ina 
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while it came about with me that I lived asa gambler upon the 
pleasure of the moment. And though in my heart I had not 
told myself yet that I would give up my revenge; though it was 
hidden there, a sleeping viper, cruel and implacable, I strove~ 
to forget it, strove to think neither of the future nor of the 
past. I hung a curtain over my uncle’s picture, at which old 
Janos nearly broke his heart. I rolled up the pedigree very tight 
and rammed it into a drawer ... and the autumn days seemed 
all too short for the golden hours they gave me. 

No one came to disturb us in our solitude, no hint from the 
outer world. We two were as apart in our honeymoon as the 
most jealous lovers could wish. I knew not what had become of 
the Princess. In very truth I could not bear to think of her; 
the memory of the absurd part I had been made to play was so 
unpalatable, was associated with so much that was painful and 
humiliating, and brought with it such a train of disquieting 
reflections, that I drove it from me systematically. I never 
wanted to see the woman again, to hear her voice, or even learn 
what had become of her. That I never had one particle of lover’s 
love for her was plainer than ever to me now, in the midst of the 
new feelings with which my unsought bride inspired me. I knew 
what love meant at last, and would at times be filled with an 
angry contempt for myself, that she who had proved herself so all 
unworthy should be the one to have this power upon me. 

Thus the days went by quite aimlessly. And by-and-by as 
they went the thought of what I had planned to do became less 
and less welcome to me, not (to my shame be it said) for its 
wickedness, but because I could not contemplate life without my 
present happiness. And after yet a while the idea (at first 
rejected as monstrous, impossible, nay even as a base breach 
of faith to my dead uncle) that I might make the sacrifice of my 
Jennico pride and actually content myself after all with this unfit 
alliance, began to take shape within me. Gradually this idea 
grew dearer to me hour by hour, though I still in secret held to 
the possibility of my other plan, as a sort of “ rod in pickle ” over 
the head of my perverse companion, and caressed it now and 
again in my inmost soul—when she was most provoking—as a 
method to bring her to my knees in dire humiliation, but only to 
have the ultimate sweetness of nobly forgiving her. For Ottilie 
was far from showing a proper spirit of contrition or a fitting 
sense of what she owed me: and this galled me at times to the 
quick. I had never ceased to entertain the resolve of taming the 
wild little lady, although I found it increasingly difficult to begin 
the process. 
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Alone we were by no means lonely, even though the days fell 
away into a month’s length. We rode together, we drove, we 
walked; she chattered like a magpie, and I never knew a second’s 
dulness. She whipped my blood for me like a frosty wind, and, 
or so it seemed tome, took a new bloom, a new beauty in her 
happiness. Forshe was happy. The only sour visage in Tollendhal 
at the time was, I think, that of the strange nurse. I had found 
her waiting in my wife’s bedroom the night of our home-coming. 
She never spoke to me during the whole time of her stay, nor to 
Schultz, although he was her countryman. With the others, of 
course (saving Janos) she could not have exchanged a word, and 
but that she spoke with her mistress sometimes, I should have 
thought her dumb. That woman hated me. I have seen her eyes 
follow me about as if she would willingly murder me; but her 
nurseling she loved in quite as vehement a fashion, and there- 
fore I bore with her. 

We had been married a week when Ottilie first made allusion 
to the Princess. We were to ride out on that day, and she came 
down to breakfast all equipped but for one boot. 

I have never seen so daintily untidy a person as she was in all 
my life. Her hair smelt of fresh violets, but there was always 
a twist out of place, or a little curl that had broken loose. Her 
clothes were of singular fineness and richness, but she would tear 
them and tatter them like a very schoolgirl romp. And so that 
morning she tripped in with one green satin bedroom slipper and 
one yellow leather riding boot. I would not let her send for her 
black-visaged attendant to repair the neglect, but fetched the 
boot myself and knelt to put it on. As I took off the slipper I 
paused for a moment weighing it in my hand. It was so little a 
thing, so slender, so pretty! She looked down at me with a smile, 
and said composedly : 

“Do you think, sir, that the other Ottilie could have put on 
that shoe?” 

It was, as I said, the first time that the subject had been 
mentioned between us since the night of our marriage. I felt as 
if a cloud came over me, and looked up darkly at her. It was not 
wise, surely, I thought in my heart, to touch upon what I was 
willing to forget. But she had no misgiving. She slipped out 
from under her long riding skirt the small unbooted foot in its 
shining pink silk stocking, and said: 

“You would not have liked, Monsieur de Jennico, to have acted 
lady’s maid to her, for you are very fastidious, as it did not take 
me long to find out. Oh,” she went on, “if you knew how 
grateful you ought to be to me for preventing you from marrying 
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her! You would have been so unhappy, and you deserved a better 
fate.” 

“But I thought,” said I—and such was my weakness that the 
sight of her pretty foot took away my anger, and I was all lost in 
the discovery of how everything about her seemed to curve: her 
hair in its ripples, her lip in its arch, her nostrils, her little chin, 
her lithe young waist, and now, her foot—“I thought,” and as 
I spoke I took it into my hand, “it was the Princess’s plan.” 

“ Did I say so?” she said lightly. “That woman was never 
capable of a plan in her life! No, sir, I always made her do what 
I liked. Her intelligence was just brilliant enough to allow her 
to realize that she had better follow my advice. Will you put on 
my boot, sir? Ah! what treachery.” I held her tightly by the 
heel and looked up well pleased at her laughing face—I loved to 
watch her laugh—and then I kissed her silk stocking and put the 
boot on. To such depths had I come in my unreasoning infatua- 
tion. I felt no anger with her for the revelation which, indeed, 
as I think I have previously set down, was from the beginning 
scarcely news to me. I had yet to learn how completely innocent 
of all complicity in the deception played upon me was her poor 
Serenity, how innocent even of the pride and contempt I still 
attributed to her! 

The season for the chase had opened; once or twice I had 
already been out with the keepers after stags, or wild boars, and 
my wife, a pretty figure in her three-cornered hat and fine green 
riding suit, had ridden courageously at my side. At the 
beginning of the third week we made a journey higher into the 
mountains and stayed a few days at a certain hunting-box, the 
absolute isolation of which seemed by contrast to make '‘lollendhal 
a very vortex. The wild place pleased her fancy. We had some 
splendid boar-hunting in the almost inaccessible passes of the 
mountains, and Ottilie showed herself as keen at the chase as I, 
although, womanlike, she shrank from the finish. She vowed she 
loved the loneliness, the simplicity of the rough wood-built lodge, 
the savageness of the scenery. She loved too the novel excitement 
of the life, the long day’s riding, the sleepy supper by the roaring 
wood fire, with the howl of the dogs outside, and the cry of the 
autumn wind about the heights. She begged me with pretty 
insistence that we should come back and spend the best part of 
the coming month in this airy nest. 

“We are more alone,” she said coaxingly with one of her rare 
fits of tenderness. ‘“ You are more mine, Basil.” And I promised 
her that we should only return to Tollendhal to settle matters 
with the steward and provide ourselyes with what we wanted, and 
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then that we should have a new honeymoon. I would have promised 
anything at such a moment. It is the truth that in those days, 
somehow, we had, as she said, grown closer to each other. 

On the last night, wearied out by the long hours on horseback, 
she had fallen asleep as she sat in a great carved wooden chair 
by the flaming hearth, while I sat upon the other side, wakeful, 
watching her, fullof thought. She looked all a child as she slept, 
her face small and pale and tired, the shadow of the long lashes 
very black upon her cheeks. And then it came upon me like a 
sort of nightmare what I had meant to make of this young 
creature who had trusted herself to me. For the first time I 
faced my future boldly, and took a great resolve in the silence, 
listening to the fall of her light breath, and the sullen roar of 
the wind in the pine forest without. 

I resolved to sacrifice my pride and keep my low-born wife. 


IX, 


Ir was full of this resolve, with an uplifted consciousness of my 
own virtue, that I started next morning beside her upon our 
homeward way. The day was very bright; and the bare trees, 
with here and there a yellow or red leaf, showed against a sky of 
palest blue. There was a frost about us, and our horses were 
fresh and full of pranks, as we wound down the rocky paths. 
My wife, too, was in a skittish humour which irritated me a little 
as ill-assorted to my own high-strung feelings and my secret 
sense of magnanimity. She mocked at my solemn face, she sang 
ends of silly songs to herself. I would have spoken to her of 
what was on my heart; I would have had her grateful to me, 
conscious of her own sin and my generosity. But I could get her 
to hearken to no serious speech. She called me “ Monsieur de la 
Faridondaine,” and plucked a bunch of ash berries as we rode, 
and stuck them over one ear, and asked me, her face dimpling, 
if it was not becoming to her. And then, when I still urged that 
I would talk of grave matters, she pulled a grimace, and fell to 
mimicking Schultz with “Jawohl, Gnadigster Herr,” till I was 
fain to laugh with her and put off my sermon till the audience 
was better disposed. 

But my heart was something sore against her. And when we 
reached home, I found that awaiting me which awoke a flame of 
the fierce resentment of the first hour of discovery. It was a 
letter from my mother in answer to the wild, inflated, triumphant 
lucubration I had sent her on the eve of my wedding day. I had, 
of course, not attempted to undeceive her—in fact, as I have 
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already set down, it was only within the last twenty-four hours 
that I had settled upon a definite plan of action. My dear mother, 
who dearly loved, as she herself admitted, the princes of this 
earth, was in a tremendous flutter at my exalted alliance. I read* 
her words, her proud congratulations, with a feeling of absolute 
nausea. My brother, she wrote, was torn betwixt a sense of the 
increased family importance and the greenest envy, that I, who 
had paid no price of honour for the gaining of them, should have 
risen to such heights of grandeur and wealth. Not hearing from 
me since the great announcement, she had ventured (so she 
confessed) to confide my secret toa few dear friends, and “it had 
got about strangely,” she added naively. The whole Catholic 
world, the whole English world of fashion, was ringing with the 
news of the great Jennico match. In fact, the poor lady was as 
nearly beside herself with pride and glory when she wrote to me, as 
I had been when I gave her thenews. I did not—I am glad tosay 
this—I did not for a second waver in my resolution of fidelity to 
my wife, but I told myself, with an intolerate sense of injury, that 
I could never face the shame of returning to England again; that 
the full sacrifice entailed upon me was not only the degradation 
of an unsuitable alliance, but that hardest of trials to the true- 
blooded Englishman, perpetual expatriation ! 

In this grim and bitter temper I marched into the room where 
I now sit, and drew back the curtain from my uncle’s picture and 
took forth the pedigree from its hidden recess. The old man 
wore, as I knew he would, a most severe countenance. 

But I turned my back upon him in a disrespectful fashion I 
had never dared display during his life, and spread out again that 
fateful roll of parchment on the table before me, while with 
penknife and pumicestone I sought to efface all traces of that 
vain-glorious entry that mocked me in its clear black and white. 
The blood was surging in my head and singing in my ears when 
I heard a light step, and looking up saw Ottilie. She could not 
have come at a worse moment. She held letters in her hand, 
which upon seeing me she thrust into her pocket with a sly look 
and something of a blush. She too, it seemed, had found a courier 
awaiting her; the secretness of the action stirred the heat of my 
feelings against her yet more. But I strove to be calm and 
judicial. 

“ Ottilie,” I said, “come here. I have to converse with you on 
matters of importance.” 

She drew near me, pouting and with a lagging step, like a 
naughty child. 

“That sacred pedigree,” she said, and thrust out her under-lip 
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She spoke in French, which gave the words altogether a different 
meaning, and in my then humour I was hugely shocked to hear 
such an expression from her lips. 

“You behave strangely,” I said, with coldness, not to be 
mollified by the half-pleading, half-mischievous glance she; cast 
upon me, “and you speak like a child. There has been enough of 
childishness, enough of folly in this business. It is time to be 
serious,’ I said, and struck the table with my flat palm as I 
spoke. 

7 Well, let us be serious,” she retorted, slapping the table too, 
and then sat down beside me, propping her chin upon her hands 
in her favourite attitude. ‘Am I not serious?” she proceeded, 
looking at me with a face of mock solemnity. “ Well, Mr. my 
husband, what do you wish of me?” 

“ Have you ever thought, Ottilie,” said I, “ of the position you 
have placed me in? I have been obliged to-day to come to a 
grave resolution—I ,have had to make up my mind to give up my 
country and remain here for the rest of my life. It is in direct 
defiance to my uncle’s commands and last wishes, and it is no 
pleasant thing to an Englishman to give up his native land.” 

““Ifso, why do it?” she said coolly. “I am quite willing to go 
to England. In fact, I should rather like it.” 

“Because, before heaven, madam,” said I, irritated beyond 
bounds, “you have left me no other alternative. Do you think I 
am going home to be a laughing-stock among my people?” 

“Then,” she said with lightning quickness, “ you broke your 
promise of secrecy. It is your own fault; you should have kept 
your word.” 

Struck by the irrefutable truth of this remark, although at the 
same time my wrath was secretly accumulating against her for 
this systematic indifference to her own share in a transaction 
where she was the chief person to blame, I kept silence for a 
moment, drumming with my fingers on the table. 

“Eh bien!” she said at last, with a note of amusement and 
tender indulgence in her voice as a mother might speak to her 
unreasonable infant. “This terrible resolution taken, what 
follows? You have effaced, I see, your entry in the famous 
pedigree, and you would now fill it up with the detail of your 
real alliance? Is that it?” 

1 glanced up at her: her eyes were dancing with an eager light, 
her lip trembling as if over some merry word she yet forebore to 
speak, Her want of sympathy in sight of my evident distress 
was hard to bear. 

“Yes,” I answered, “the pedigree must be filled up. I don’t 
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even know your whole name, nor who your father was, nor yet 
your mother. I have your word for it, however,” I said, and the 
sentence was bitter to me to speak, “that your family was 

originally of burgher origin.” : 

“ Put down,” she answered, “ Marie Ottilie Pahlen, daughter of 
the deceased Herrn Geheimrath Baron Pahlen, Hof Doctor to his 
Serene Highness the Reigning Duke of Lausitz.” 

The pen dropped from my hand. 

“ Your father was a doctor?” I asked in an extinguished voice. 

“ Ennobled,” she returned promptly, “after successfully 
piloting his Serene Highness through a bad attack of jaundice.” 

“And your mother?” I murmured, clinging yet to the hope 
that on the mother’s side at least the connection might prove a 
little more worthy of the House of Jennico. 

She hesitated and glanced at me. Once more I seemed to see 
some inner source of mirth bubble on her lip; or was it only that 
she was possessed by the very spirit of mischief? Anyhow, she 
forced her smile to gravity again and answered me steadily while 
her eyes sought mine with a curious determined meaning at 
variance with the mock meekness of the rest of her countenance. 

‘Put down, Monsieur de Jennico,—‘ and of Sophia Miiller, like- 
wise deceased,’ and add if you like, ‘once personal maid to her 
Serene Highness the Dowager Duchess, Marie Ottilie of Lausitz.’” 

I sat like a man struck silly, and in the tide of fury that swept 
over me my single lucid thought was that if I spoke or moved 
I should disgrace myself. And she chose that moment, poor 
child, to come over to me and place her arms round my neck, and 
say caressingly in my ear: 

“ Write it, write it, sir, and then tell me that, seeing that I am 
I, and that I should not be different from myself were I the 
daughter of the emperor, all this matters little to you since we 
love each other.” 

I put her from me: my hands were trembling, but I was very 
gentle. I brought her round to face me, and she awaited my 
answer with a triumphant smile. It was that smile undid me and 
her. She made too sure of me—she had conquered me too easily 
all along. 

“You ask over much,” I said when I could command my voice 
enough to speak, “ you take over much for granted. You forget 
how you have deceived me; how you have betrayed me. I am 
willing,” I said, “to believe you have not been all to blame, that 
you were encouraged and upheld by another, but this does not 
exonerate you from the chief share in a very questionable trans- 
action.” 
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The words fell cuttingly. I saw how the smile faded from her 
face, saw how the pretty dimple lingered a second like a pale 
ghost of itself, and then was lost in the droop of her lip, which 
trembled like a chidden babe’s. And I took a cruel joy to think I 
had hit her at last. But in a second or two she spoke with all 
her old courage. 

“It is well,” she said, “ to blame where blame is due. If you 
wish to blame any one for our marriage, blame me alone. The 
other Ottilie never received your letter; never knew you wanted 
to marry her; had nothing to say to what you call my betrayal 
of you. She would have prevented this marriage if she could. 
Nay, I will tell you more: I believe she might even have married 
you had I given her the chance, But I knew you would marry 
her solely because of her position, of her title; that you had no 
love for her beyond your insane love of her royal blood. I thought 
you worthy of better things; I thought you could rise above so 
pitiable a weakness; I thought you could learn of love that love 
alone is worth living for! And if you have not learned, if indeed, 
my scholar, you have been taught nothing in love’s school, if you 
can lay bare your soul now and tell yourself that you would 
rather have had the wife you wanted in your overweening vanity 
than the wife I am to you, why then, sir, I have made a grievous 
mistake, and I am willing to acknowledge that I have committed 
an irrevocable wrong both to you and to myself.” 

Now, as she spoke, I was torn by a strange mixture of feelings, 
and my love for her contended with my pride, my wounded vanity, 
my sense of injury. I could not in truth answer that I would 
rather have been wedded to the Princess, for one thing had these 
weeks made clear to me above all things, and that was that 
married life with her would have been intolerable. But my anger 
against the woman I did love in spite of myself was not lessened 
by the tone of reproachful superiority she assumed ; and because 
of the truth of her rebuke it was the harder for my self-love to 
bear. Before I could muster words clear enough and severe 
enough to answer her with, she proceeded : 

“ Come, Basil, come, rise above this failing which is so unworthy 
of you. Throw that musty old pedigree away before it eats all the 
manliness out of your life. What does it mean but that you can 
trace your family up to a greater number of probable rascals, 
hard and selfish old men, than another? Be proud of yourself for 
what you are; be proud of your forefathers, indeed, if they have 
done fine deeds of valour, or virtue; but this cant about birth for 
birth’s sake, about the superiority of aristocracy as aristocracy— 
what does it amount to? It is to me the most foolish of 
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superstitions. Was that old man,” she asked, pointing to my 
uncle, who frowned upon her murderously—“ was that old man a 
better man than his heiduck Janos? Was he a braver soldier? 
Was he a better servant to his master? Was he more honest in his ~ 
dealings? shrewder in his counsel? I tell you I honour Janos 
as much as I would have honoured him. I tell you that if I love 
you, I love you for what you are, not because you are descended 
from some’ ignorant savage king, not because you can boast that.* 
the blood of the worst of men and sovereigns, the most profligate, 
the most treacherous, the most faithless, Charles Stuart, runs in 
your veins—I hope, sir, as little of it as possible.” 

I sprang to my feet. To be thus rated by her who should be 
kneeling for forgiveness! It was intolerable. 

“T think,” I thundered, “that, considering your position, a 
little humility would be more becoming than this attitude! You 
should remember that you are here on tolerance only; that it 
is to my generosity alone that you owe the right to call yourself 
an honest woman.” 

“ What do you mean?” said she, as fiercely as I had spoken 
myself. 

“T mean,” said I—“ I mean, madam, that you are what I choose 
to make you. That marriage you so skilfully encompassed is, if 
I choose it, no marriage.” 

She put her hands to her head like one who has turned suddenly 
giddy. 

“You married me before God’s altar,” she said in a sort of 
whisper ; “‘ you married me, and you took me home.” 

I was still too angry to stay my tongue. 

With a bitter laugh, “I married the Princess,” I said, “ but I 
took the servant home.” 

A burning tide of blood rushed to her brow; I saw it unseeing, 
as aman does in passion; but I have lived that scene over and 
over again, waking and dreaming, since, and every detail of it is 
stamped upon my brain. Next she grew livid white, and spread 
out her hands, as though a precipice had suddenly opened before 
her; and then she cried: 

“ And this is your English honour!” and turning on her heel 
she left me. 

The scorn of her tone cut me like a whip. I swore a mighty 
oath that I would never forgive her till she sued for pardon. She 
must be taught who was master. In solitude she should reflect, 
and learn to rue her sins to me—her audacity—her unwarrantable 
presumption—her ingratitude! 

All in my white heat of anger I summoned Janos and bade 
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him tell his mistress’s nurse that I had gone into the mountains 
for a week. And then I ordered a fresh horse, and followed 
only by the old man, dashed off like one possessed into the rocky 
wastes. 

Alone in the solitary hut, by that hearth where but the night 
previous my heart had overflowed with such tenderness for her, 
I sat and nursed my grievances and brooded upon my wrongs 
till they grew to overpowering size and multiplied a thousandfold ; 
and curious it is that what I thought of most was the bitter © 
unfairness to me, the monstrous injustice of her contempt at the 
very moment when I had meant to sacrifice my life and prospects 
toher. I told myself she did not love me, had never loved me, 
and worked myself to a pitch of frenzy over that thought. The 
memory of her announcement of the afternoon, the full knowledge 
of her deceit, the confession of her worse than burgher origin, 
weighed not now one feather weight in my resentment. That I 
had cast from me as the least of my troubles; socan aman change 
and so can love swallow up all other passions! No donbt, I told 
myself, she was mocking me now in her own mind; no doubt she 
reckoned that her poor infatuated fool would come creeping back 
with all promptitude and beg for her smile. She should learn at 
last that she had married a man; not till I saw her down at my 
very feet would I take her back to my breast. 

All next day I hunted in a bitter wind and in a bitter temper. 
There were clouds arising, my huntsmen told me, that looked very 
like snow clouds, and I must beware being snowed up upon the 
height. I was in the humour to welcome hardship and even 
danger, and so the whole day we rode after an old rogue boar and 
came back in darkness, at no small risk, empty handed, and the 
roughness of my temper by no means improved. Next day the 
weather still held up, and again I hunted. My men must have 
wondered what had come over their erstwhile genial master. Even 
my uncle could not have shown them a harder rule or ridden them 
with less consideration through the hardest of ways in the teeth 
of the most fiendish of winds. 

That night, again, I sat and brooded by the leaping flame of 
the pine logs, but it was in a different mood. All my surly 
determination, my righteous indignation, had melted from me, 
leaving me as weak as water. Of a sudden in the closest heat 
of the chase there had come to me an awful vision of what I 
had done; a terrible swift realisation of the insult I had flung 
at the face of the woman who was indeed the wife of my heart 
and love. Oh, God, what hadI done? I had sought to humble 
her—I had but debased myself! Through the whole day her 
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words, “Is this your English honour?” had rung a dismal 
rhythm in my ear to the beat of my horse’s hoofs on the hard 
ground, to the call of the horn amid the winding rocks. The 
vision of her faded smile, of her dimple paled to a pitiable ghost, 
of her babyish drooping lip, and then of her white face struck 
with such scorn, haunted me to madness. I sickened from 
my food as I sat to my supper, and put down my cup untasted. 
And now as the wind whistled and the foreboded storm was 
gathering upon us, the longing to see her, to be with her, to 
kneel at her feet—yes, I would now be the one to kneel—came 
upon me with such violence that I could not withstand it. 

I ordered my horses. I would listen to no remonstrance, no 
warning. I must return to Tollendhal, I said, were all the 
powers of darkness leagued against me. And return I did. It 
was a piece of foolhardiness in which I ran, unheeding, the risk 
of my life; but the Providence that protects madmen protected 
me that night, and Janos and I arrived in safety through a gale 
of wind and a fall of snow that might indeed have proved our 
death. All covered with rime I ran into the house and up to 
the door of her room. It was past midnight, and there I paused 
for a moment fearing to disturb her. 

Two or three of the women came pattering down the passage 
to me and with expressive gestures addressed me volubly; one 
of the girls was weeping. I could not understand a word they 
said, but with a new terror I burst open the door of the bed- 
room. In this appalling dread I realised for the first time how 
I loved my wife. 

The room was all empty and all dark; I called for lights. 
There was no trace of her presence, her bed had not been slept 
in. Like a maniac I tore about the house, seeking her, shrieking 
her name, demanding explanations from those to whom my 
speech meant nothing. I recked little of my dignity, little of 
the impression I must create upon my household! And at last 
Janos, his wrinkled face withered up and contorted with the 
trouble he dared not speak, gave me the tidings that the gracious 
lady had gone. She and her nurse had set forth on foot and left 
BO message with anyone. 

What need is there for me to write down what I endured that 
black night? When I look back upon it it is as one may look 
back upon some terrible nightmare, some hideous memory of 
delirium. She had left me, and left me thus, without a word, 
and with but one sign. The cursed pedigree was still spread 
upon the table where we had quarrelled. I found upon it her 
wedding ring. A great cross had been drawn over the half- 
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written entry of our marriage. That was all, but it was surely 
enough. The jewels I had given her were carefully packed in 
their cases and laid upon a table in her room. Her own things 
had been gathered together the day of her departure, which 
was the day I left her, and they had been fetched the next 
morning by some strange servant in an unknown travelling 
coach. More than this I have not been able to glean, for the 
storm has rendered the ways impassable, but it is rumoured that 
the Countess de Schreckendorf is dead, and that the Princess also 
has left the country. 

I have no more to say. It is only two nights ago since I 
came home to such misery, and how I have passed the hours, 
what needs it to set forth? At times I tell myself that it is 
better so, that she is false and base, and that I were the poorest 
of wretches to forgive her. But at times again I see the whole 
naked truth before me, and I know that she was to me what no 
woman can be again. And my uncle looks down at me as I 
write with a sour frowning face, and seems—strange it is, yet 
true—to revile me now with bitter scorn, not for having kept 
her, the roturiére, but for having driven her from my castle. 

“Thou hadst her; thou couldst not hold her,” he seems to snarl. 

Old man, old man, it is your teaching that has undone me: do 


you reproach me now that it has wrought my ruin? 
* * * * 


* 


Basil Jennico flung his pen from him; the logs in the hearth 
had burnt themselves to white ash; his candles were guttering 
in their sockets, and behind the close-drawn curtains the faint 
dawn was spreading over a world of snow. The wind still howled, 
the storm was still unabated. 

“ Another day,” groaned he, “another hateful day!” He flung 
his arms before him and his head down upon them. So sleep 
came upon him; and so old Janos, creeping in a little later, red 
eyed from his watchful night, found him. The sleeper woke as 
the man, with hands rough and gnarled, yet tender as a woman’s, 
strove to lift him to an easier attitude; woke and looked at him 
with a fixed semi-conscious stare. 

“ Ottilie!” he cried wildly, and suddenly brought back to grey 
reality, stopped and clasped his head. There was in the old 
servant’s hard and all but immutable face so wistful a yearning 
of kindred sorrow that, suddenly catching sight of it in the 
midst of his despair, the young man broke down and fell forward 
like a child upon that faithful breast. 

“Courage, honoured master,” said Janos, “we will find her 
again.” 
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Parr II. 


MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN BASIL JENNICO. 


[A portion, written early in the year 1772, in his rooms at Griffin’s, 
Curzon Street. | 


I. 


Home in England once again, if home it can be called, this set 
of hired chambers, so dreary within, with outside the lowering 
fog and the unfamiliar sounds that were once so familiar. It 
is all strange after eight years’ exile; and the grime, the noise, 
the narrow limits, the bustle of this great city weary me after 
the noble silence, the wide life at Tollendhal. 

It was with no lightening of my thoughts that I saw the white 
cliffs of old England break the sullen grey of the horizon, with no 
patriotic joy that I set foot on my native soil again, but rather 
with a heavy, heavy heart. What can this land be to me now 
but a land of exile? All that makes home to a man I have left 
behind me. 

I hardly know why I have resumed the thread of this miserable 
story. God knows that I have no good thing to narrate, and 
that this setting forth, this storing, as it were, of my bitter 
harvest of disappointments, can bring no solace with it. And 
yet man must hope as long as life lasts; and the hope keeps 
springing up again, in defiance of all reason, that, somehow, 
some day, we shall meet again. Therefore I write that, should 
such a day come, she may read for herself and learn how the 
thought of her filled each moment of my life since our parting; 
that she may read howI have sought her, how I have mourned 
for her; that she may know that my love has never failed her. 

This it is that heartens me to my task. Moreover, all else 
is so sayourless that I know not how otherwise to fill the time. 
I have been here five weeks; there are many houses where I 
am welcome, many friends who would gladly lend me their 
company, many places where young men can find distraction 
of divers kinds and degrees; but I have not succeeded in bringing 
myself to take up the new life with any zest: I had rather dwell 
upon the past in spite of all its bitterness, than face the desola- 
tion of the present. 

It was on the third day of the great storm that the pen fell 
from my hand at Tollendhal, ‘and for four and twenty hours 
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more that self-same storm raged in violence. One word of my 
old servant’s had brought me on a sudden to a definite purpose. 
I was full of eager hope of tracing her, of finding her, once it 
were possible to start upon the quest. For the gale which kept 
me prisoner must have retarded her likewise; and even with 
two days’ start, I told myself, she could not have gone far upon 
her road. 

But I reckoned without the difficulties which the first great 
snowfall of the year, before the hard frost comes to make it 
passable for sledging, was creating for us in these heights where 
the drifts fill to such depth. Day and night my fellows worked 
to cut a way for me down to the imperial road; and I worked 
with them, watched, encouraged them, and all, it seemed, to so 
little purpose that I thought I should have gone mad outright. 
The cruel heavens now smiled, now frowned upon our work, 
so that, between frost and thaw and thaw and frost, the task 
was doubled, and my prison bars seemed to grow stronger instead 
of less. 

In this way it came to pass that it was full ten days from 
the time that she had left Tollendhal that I was at length able 
to start forth in pursuit. 

My first stage was of course to the castle of the old Countess 
Schreckendorf, where I found the place well-nigh deserted, its 
mistress having been, even as I had been informed, a fortnight 
dead and buried. But there was a servant in charge of the 
empty, desolate house, and from her I gleaned tidings both 
precise and sufficient. 

The Princess had remained quietly at Schreckendorf during 
the weeks which had followed upon my marriage, but on the 
day previous to our return to Tollendhal from the shooting- 
lodge, a couple of couriers had arrived at the Countess’s gates 
close one upon the other, bringing, it would seem, important 
letters for the Princess, who had been greatly agitated upon 
receipt of them. She had hastily despatched a mounted messenger 
to my wife, whether with a private communication from herself 
or merely to forward missives addressed to her from her own 
home I know not; but at any rate the papers which Ottilie 
had hidden from me that fatal day were brought her by this 
man. After she left Tollendhal a few hours later, my wife had 
arrived at Schreckendorf in a peasant’s cart. That same evening 
two travelling coaches, bringing ladies, officers and servants, had 
made their appearance at the castle; it was one of these coaches 
which went to the stronghouse next morning and bore away 
Ottilie’s belongings. In the afternoon the whole party, including 
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my wife, had set forth in great haste for the north, despite 
universal warning of the gathering storm. There could be no 
doubt but that their destination was Lausitz, most probably the 
Residence itself, Budissin. 

When I had ascertained all this I promptly decided upon my 
course. Taking with me Janos only, I instantly started for the 
next post-town, where wo were able to secure fresh horses, 
and whence we pushed on the same night some twenty miles 
further. 

Not until the sixth evening, however, despite our extraordinarily 
hard travelling, did we, mounted upon a pair of sorry and worn- 
out nags, find ourselves crossing the bridge under the towered 
gates of Budissin. That was then the sixteenth day from the 
date of my wife’s flight. 

It seemed a singularly deserted town as we stumbled over 
the cobbles of the streets, with the early dusk of the November 
day closing in upon us—so few people passed us as we went, 
so few windows cast a light into the gloom, so many houses and 
shops presented but blank closed shutter-fronts. Janos knew 
his way, having ridden with my uncle in all this district during 
the late war. There was a very good inn, he told me, on the 
Burg Platz, in the shadow of the palace; and as nothing could 
suit my purpose better, to the “Silver Lion of Lusatia” we 
therefore turned our horses’ heads. 

It was cheering, after our long wayfaring, and the dismal 
nightmare-like impression of our passage through the empty 
town, to see the casements of that same “Silver Lion” shine afar 
off ruddily; and my heart leaped within me to discern, dimly 
sketched behind it, the towering outline of the palace, wherein, 
no doubt, my lost bird had found refuge. 

The voice of the red-faced host who, at sound of clattering 
hoofs before his door, came bustling to greet us as fast as 
his goodly bulk would allow, struck on my ear with cheering 
omen. 

“God greet ye, my lords!” he cried, as he lent a shoulder for 
my descent; “you are welcome this bitter night to fireside and 
supper. Enter, my lords; I have good wine, good beds, good 
supper for your lordships, and the best beer that is brewed 
between Munich and Berlin. Joseph, thou rag, see to his 
lordship’s horses; wife, come greet our worshipful visitors !” 

I write down the jargon much as I heard it, for, as I write, I 
am back again at that moment and feel once more the glow of 
hope which crept into my heart, even as the genial warmth of 
the room unbent my frozen limbs. I had reached my journey’s 
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end, and the old rhyme in the play, “journeys end in lovers 
meeting,” rang a merry burden in my thoughts. 

I marvel now that my hopes should have been so forward; 
that I should have reckoned so much more upon her woman’s 
love than upon her woman’s pride. Indeed, I had not deemed 
my sin so great but that my penitence would amply atone. So 
I was all eagerness to satisfy my hungering heart by tidings 
of her, and could hardly sit still to my supper—though we had 
ridden hard and I was famished—till I had induced mine host 
to sit beside me and crack a bottle of his most recommended 
Rhenish, which should unloose a tongue that scarcely needed 
such inducement. For her sake, that no scandal might be 
bruited about her fair name, I had determined to proceed 
cautiously. 

“You have a fine town here, friend,” said I, “‘so far as I can 
judge this dark night.” 

“Truly, your lordship may say so,” said he, and smacked his 
lips that I might understand how great a relish this fruit of 
his cellar left on a man’s palate. 

“But it has a deserted look,” said I idly, just to encourage 
him in talk; “so many houses shut up—so few people 
about.” 

He rolled the wine round his mouth in a reflective manner, 
then swallowed it with a gulp, and threw an uneasy look at me. 
At the same instant there flashed upon my mind what, strange 
as it may seem, I had clean forgotten in the turmoil of my 
thoughts and the hurry of my pursuit: the reason for the very 
state of affairs I was commenting on—the plague of small-pox, 
the malady that had driven the Princess to my land! Ay, in 
very truth the town had a plague-stricken look, and I felt 
myself turn pale to think that my wife had come back to this 
nest of infection. 

“The sickness,” said I then, quickly—* has it abated here? 
Nay, I know all about it, man, and have no fear of it. But how 
fares it in the town and in the palace ?” 

“Qh! the sickness,” quoth my host with a great awkward 
laugh. “His lordship means these few little cases of small-pox. 
Na, it had been nothing, and is all over now; only folk were 
such cowards and frightened themselves sick, and families fled 
because of this same foolish fear. Now myself, as his lordship 
sees, myself and my family and my servants, we have not known 
a day’s ill-health, because we kept our hearts up and drank good 
stuff. It is as I said to his Highness himself, who never left 
the'place, but went out in our midst, the noble prince, and spat 
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at fear (besides that he had already had it, like myself). ‘It is 
the wine,’ said I, ‘or the beer, if you know where to get it, that 
keeps a man sound.’ And his Highness says to me—— 

But here I interrupted the speaker in a voice the trembling of 
which I could not control. 

“Is the duke at the palace now, then, with all his house- 
hold ?” 

“He has been so, my lord,” said the man eagerly, “up to the 
last week ; so long, indeed, as there was a suspicion of illness 
among us. But now he is at the summer castle, Ottilienruhe, 
near Rothenburg. “Tis but three leagues from the town. The 
Princess, sir, is always fond of Ottilienruhe, even in this cold 
weather. And as she has but just returned from visiting at 
another court, his Highness, her father, has gone to join her 
thither. Our Princess, sir, is a most beautiful young lady; nay, 
if you will allow me, I will show you a portrait of her, which we 
have framed in my wife’s room. A beautiful young lady, sir! 
There will be rare festivities when she weds her cousin, the 
Margrave of Liegnitz-Rothenburg. We have his portrait, too—a 
very noble gentleman! I would show you these pictures; I 
think you would admire them.” 

But I arrested him with a gesture, as, in the hopes of distracting 
my attention from an awkward topic, he was about to roll his 
bulk in quest of these treasures. 

I had no wish, indeed, to feast my eyes upon that face, the 
lineaments of which, with all their beauty, I could not bear to 
recall. What was it to me whom ¢hat Ottilie married? If they 
had had a portrait of my Ottilie, indeed ...1! But, sweet soul, 
she had told me herself of her obscurity and unimportance. 

“And so,” said I, “they are at the summer palace, your 
reigning family ?” 

And though I had hugged the thought of her dear living 
presence so close to me this night, behind yonder palace walls, 
I nevertheless rejoiced to learn that she was safer harboured, 

“The Princess has her retinue with her, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh, ay,” said the innkeeper, rising as he spoke and clacking 
his tongue again over the last drop of his wine. ‘“ Though our 
princess is so simple a lass, if I may say so without disrespect, 
and loves not court fashions. But she has one favourite com- 
panion, and they are as sisters together, so that when one sees 
her Highness, one may be sure the Fraulein is not far distant. 
Oh, ay, sir, they have returned from their travels together, 
though I have heard it rumoured that one or two of her 
Highness’s attendants have been left behind, dead or ailing. 
c2 
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Na, it is better to stay at home: strange places are unwhole- 
some !” 

He opened the stove door and shoved in two or three great 
logs, and I turned and stretched my limbs to the warmth with 
lazy content, and, for the first time for many a long day and 
night, a restful heart. 

To-morrow I should see her. When I slept that night I 
dreamed golden dreams. 


The next day dawned upon a world all involved in creeping 
grizzling mist, that seemed to ooze even into the comfortable 
rooms of the “Silver Lion”; that wrapped the lofty towers of 
the palace beyond my window from my view, and damped even 
my buoyant confidence. My good Janos had the toothache, and 
though it was not in him to complain, the sight of his swollen, 
suffering face did not further encourage me to cheer. A little 
before noon we mounted to ride forth to Ottilienruhe in the 
dismal weather. Our garments, despite the heiduck’s endless 
brushing, bore many traces of our hard journey. We cut but a 
poor figure, I thought, in these stained, rusty clothes; and the 
young lord of Tollendhal was ill-mounted upon the wretched jade, 
which had, nevertheless, faithfully served him upon his last cruel 
stage. The poor nag was yet full weary, and stumbled and 
drooped his head, while Janos’s white-faced bay might have stood 
for the very image of starving antiquity. 

I winced as I thought of Ottilie’s mocking glance; but my 
haste to see her overcame even my delicate vanity. 

Following my host’s directions, who marvelled greatly at our 
eccentricity that we should leave a warm stove door and good 
cheer from mere traveller’s curiosity on such a day, we pattered 
forth through the town again—through streets yet more ghost- 
like in their daylight emptiness than they had seemed yester- 
even; pattered once more across the wood of the bridge beneath 
which the sullen waters ran, without appearing to run, as grey 
and leaden as the heavens above. 

And after two hours’ dreary tramp along a poplar-bordered, 
deserted road, we saw before us the gilded iron gateway of 
Ottilienruhe. Beyond there was a vision of French gardens; of 
bowling greens all drenched; of flat terraces whereon the yews, 
fantastically cut, stood about like the pieces of a chessboard. 
Beyond that again rose the odd Grecian porticos and colonnades, 
the Chinese cupolas, appertaining to the summer pleasaunce of 
the reigning house. 

It might have looked fair enough under bright skies in summer 
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weather, with roses on the empty beds and sunshine on the little 
yellow spires; but it seemed a most desolate place as it lay 
beneath my eyes that noon. I told myself I should find sunshine 
enough within, yet my heart lay heavy in my breast. 

A sentry, with his pointed fur cap drawn down over his eyes, 
with the collar of his great-coat drawn up above his ears, so 
that of his countenance only the end of a red nose was visible to 
the world, marched up and down before the gates, and, as we 
made ready to halt, challenged us roughly. 

At the sound of his call two more sentries appeared at 
different points, and tramped towards us with suspicion in their 
bearing. 

Evidently the Duke was well guarded. I rode a few steps 
forward, when, to my astonishment, it being full peace-time, 
the fellow brought his musket to the ready, and again cautioned 
me to pass on my way. 

“But my way is to the palace,’ I bawled to him defiantly, 
despite the consciousness that the doubtful impression I must 
myself create could not be mitigated by the sight of Janos 
behind me. For I am bound to say that in the plain garb I 
had insisted on his donning, now much disordered, as I have 
said, by our travels, with the natural grimness of his countenance 
enhanced by a screw of pain, a more truculent-looking ruffian it 
would have been hard to find. 

But so far I did not anticipate any more serious difficulty 
than what a few arguments could remove: and I carried a heavy 
purse. So I added boldly : 

“T have business at the palace.” 

The man lowered his weapon and came a step nearer. 

‘“‘ Whence come you?” he asked more civilly. 

“From Budissin,” said I. 

The musket instantly went up again, and its bearer retreated 
hastily a couple of paces. 

“Tis against orders,” he said, “because of the sickness; no 
one from Budissin may pass the gates.” 

The sickness again! I had, then, by my impetuosity, my 
haste to follow in her traces, but raised a new barrier be- 
tween us. 

I dismounted, threw my reins to Janos, and advanced upon 
the soldier. 

“ But, friend,” said I-—— 

The fellow covered me with his weapon. 

“Stand!” he cried roughly ; “stand, or I fire!” 

I stood back stock-still, Here was a quandary indeed! 
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“But, my God!” I cried to him, “I am a traveller. I have 
but passed through the town. I have come these eighty leagues 
upon urgent business, and I must see someone who I am told 
is in the palace.” 

So saying I drew forth a louis d’or, a stock of which I kept loose 
for such emergencies in my side pocket, and tossed it to the rascal. 

“Now get me speech with a person in authority.” 

With one hand, and without lowering his firelock, he nimbly 
caught the coin on the fling and placed it in his mouth, after 
which he shook his head and remarked indistinctly : 

“Tis no use.” 

And then at last my sorely-tried; patience broke down, im- 
potent otherwise in front of his menacing barrel. I cursed him 
long and loud with that choiceness and variety of epithet of 
which my own squadron-life experience as well as my apprentice- 
ship to my great-uncle had given me a command. 

The clamour we made first drew the other soldiers, and next 
a little dapper officer from the guard-room behind the inner 
gate, who ran out towards us, and tat the utmost pitch of his 
naturally piping voice demanded in the name of all gods, 
thunders and lightning-blasts, what the matter was. 

My particular sentinel’s utterance was something impeded 
by the louis d’or in his cheek, and I was consequently able to 
offer an explanation before him. Uncovering my head and 
bowing, I introduced myself in elegant phraseology, though of 
necessity, for the distance between us, in tones more suited to the 
parade ground than to a polite ceremony, and laid bare my un- 
fortunate position. I bewailed that’ through my brief halt in 
Budissin, ignorant of the infection,‘{I had evidently made myself 
amenable to quarantine, and requested his courteous assistance in 
the matter. 

My name was evidently quite unfamiliar to his ears, but, 
perceiving that he had to deal with an equal, the little officer 
at once returned my salute with an extra flourish, and my 
civility by ordering the sentry to stand aside. Then, advancing 
gingerly in the mud to a more reasonable interval for conversa- 
tion, he informed me, with another sweeping bow, that he was 
Captain Freiherr von Krappitz, and that, while it would be his 
pleasure to serve me in every possible manner, he regretted 
deeply that his orders were such that he could only ratify the 
sentry’s conduct. 

“And are there no means then,” cried I, “by which I can 
communicate in person with any resident of the palace?” 

“In person,” said the officer, “I regret, none. His Serene 
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Highness’s orders are stringent, and when I tell you that our 
Princess is actually behind those walls, you will understand the 
necessity. The sickness has been appalling,” he added. 

He must have seen the blank dismay upon my countenance, 
for his own sharp visage expressed a comical mixture of 
sympathy and curiosity, and again approaching two steps he 
proceeded : 

“T could perhaps convey some message. I shall soon be re- 
lieved from duty here. The person you wish to see is ig 

“Tt is a lady,” said I, flushing. 

This was what the little gentleman had evidently expected. 
Suppressing a grin of satisfaction, he gave another salute and 
placed himself quite at my disposal. But I had an unsurmount- 
able objection to announce my real relationship to the woman 
who had fled from my protection. Courteous as my interlocutor 
was, and honourable and kind as he seemed to be, I could send 
no message to my wife through him. 

“If you will see to the safe delivery of a letter,” said I, “I 
should be grateful indeed.” 

His face fell. 

“Tt is possible perhaps,” he said dubiously, “but less easy 
of accomplishment. There will be the necessity of disinfection. 
If you think your billet-doux—forgive me for supposing you to 
be a sufferer from the tender passion, and believe me I speak with 
sympathy ”—here he thumped his little chest and heaved from 
its restricted depths a noisy sigh. “ If you think your billet-doux 
will not lose of its sweetness by a prolonged immersion in vinegar, 
I will do what I can. Nay, I think I can promise you that 
your letter will be delivered, if you will kindly inform me who 
the fair recipient is to be.” 

Again I hesitated. I would not call her by her maiden name; 
to speak of her as my wife, to bawl my strange story on the 
high road, was not only intolerable to my pride, but seemed 
inadvisable and certainly imprudent in my ignorance of her 
attitude at the court. 

“Tt is,” said I, “ one of your Princess’s court ladies.” And here 
his volubility spared me further circumlocution. 

“Tt can certainly not be,” he cried, “that you have formed 
an unhappy attachment for the Frau Grifin von Kornstein? 
There remains then only the young Comtesse d’Assier, Fraulein 
von Auerbach and her sister, and Fraulein Ottilie Pahlen— 
these are all of our fair circle that are now in attendance at the 
palace,” 

“It is the last lady,” I said, and was at once glad of my own 
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circumspection and troubled in my mind that she should be 
keeping her secret ¢o well. 

“ Mes compliments,” said he with a smirk, but I thought also 
with a shade of patronage, as if by mentioning her last he had 
also shown her to be the last in his worldly esteem. Once, 
doubtless, this would have galled me. 

“Then if I write now,” I cried, “and you, according to your 
kind offer, take charge of my letter, how soon can it be in her 
hands ?” 

“But as soon as the guard has relieved me, good sir, am I 
free to act the gallant Mercury—pity it is that these sordid 
details of sickness and quarantine should come to spoil so pretty 
an errand. This was a fair court for Cupid before the ugly 
plague came on us. Yes,” he added, “I have seen days.” 

I had already drawn out my tablets and, thanking him 
hurriedly (without, I fear, evincing much interest in his 
sentimental reflections), turned and, making a standing desk 
of my horse, with the sheet spread upon the saddle, began, all 
in the dreary drizzle, to trace with fingers stiffened from the 
cold the few lines which were to bring my wife back to me. 

I had little time for composition, and so wrote the words as 
they welled up from my heart. 

“Dear love,” said I, in the French which had been the 
language of our happiest moments, “your poor scholar has 
learnt his lesson so well that he cannot live without his teacher. 
Forget what has come between us. Remember only all that 
unites us, and forgive. I have, it seems, involved myself in 
difficulty by passing through Budissin, and so will, I fear, have 
to endure delay before being permitted sight of your sweet face 
again. But let me have a word which may help me to bear 
the separation, let me know that I may carry home my wife.” 
I signed it, “Your poor scholar and loving husband.” Then 
I folded it, fastened it with a wafer, and after a minute’s pause 
decided to burn my ships and address it by the right name of 
her to whom I destined it—* Madame Ottilie de Jennico, Dame 
@honneur de §. A. 8. la Princesse Marie Ottilie de Lusace.” 

Bending over the living desk—the poor.patient brute never 
budged but for his heaving flanks—I laid for a second, un- 
perceived I thought, my lips upon that name which haunted 
me, sleeping and waking, and turning, with the letter in my 
hand, found the Freiherr watching me, with his head upon one 
side and so comic an air of sympathy that, at another moment, I 
should have burst out laughing. 

“Tt is mille dommages,” quoth he as, bending his supple spine 
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again, he drew his sword with a charming gesture of courtesy, 
“that this chaste salute should have to pass through the bitter 
waves of the court doctor’s vinegar basin before reaching the 
virginal lips for which it is intended.” 

“Then I may rely upon your countenance?” said I, unmindful 
of his mock Versailles floweriness as I fixed my missive to the 
point of the sword extended towards me for that purpose by the 
longest arm the little fellow could make, I knew he would not 
read the tell-tale inscription until the unpoetic process he had 
so feelingly lamented should have been gone through, and I 
wondered something anxiously whether it would not prove another 
complication, my wife in her wounded pride having thus chosen 
to conceal our marriage—in truth, I might have known it: had 
she not shaken off my ring? Seeing upon what grounds we 
had parted, however, I dared not have addressed her otherwise ; 
and so could see no way but to run some risk. 

“When may I hope to receive an answer ?—you will forgive 
my impatience,” said I, with a somewhat rueful smile, “for 
you have some knowledge of the human heart, I see, and so 
I venture further to trespass on your great courtesy. I will 
meet here any messenger you may depute at any hour you name 
this afternoon.” 

“Myself, sir, myself,’ said the good-natured gentleman, 
“and in as short a space as possible. Shall we say three 
o'clock ? ” 

There were then a few minutes wanting to noon by my uncle’s 
famous chronometer. Three hours seemed long, but, as we 
must ever learn to do in life, I had to be content with a slice 
where I wanted the loaf. (Now I have not even a crumb for my 
starving heart, and yet I live.) 

As I had surmised, my messenger continued to hold the 
missive at the extreme length of his weapon and arm, while we 
made our divers congees and compliments; thus we parted, he 
to withdraw to his guard-house, and I, with my attendant, to 
ride back to the nearest village, with what appetite we might for 
our noonday meal. 

I rode alone again to the rendezvous, full early, poor fool! 
Janos I had sent on to find lodgings for me in the neighbourhood, 
out of range of infection, so that my time of purgatory need not 
be an hour prolonged. 

The sky had cleared somewhat and it rained no more, but there 
was now a penetrating and moisture-charged wind. A little after 
the stroke of three my friend of the morning came forth, waved 
aside the sentry as before, and halted within the former distance, 
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while I dismounted. His countenance was far from bearing the 
beaming cordiality with which he had last surveyed me, nor had 
his bow anything like its previous depth and roundness. He 
drew a folded paper from his pocket, attached it to the point of 
his sword, according to the process I had already witnessed, and 
presented it to me, observing drily : 

“T regret, sir, that there seems to be some mistake about this 
matter. The court doctor, who duly delivered the letter at the 
palace, informs me that none of her Highness’s ladies-in-waiting 
will consent to receive it, it being indeed addressed to some 
person unknown among them. There is no lady of the name of 
Jennico among her Highness’s attendants.” 

I felt myself blanching. 

“Am I to understand,” said I, “that Fraulein Ottilie Pahlen 
has repudiated this letter ?” 

“ My good sir,” said he, looking at me, I thought, with a sort 
of compassion, as if he feared I was weak in my head, “I under- 
stand from the court doctor that Mademoiselle Pahlen was the 
lady to whom the letter was at once offered, according to my 
request and yours. There is perhaps some mystery ?”—here 
his interest seemed to flicker up again, and he smiled as who 
would say, “confide in me”; but I could not bring my tongue 
to this humiliation, less than ever then. 

I flicked the poor, vinegar-sodden, despised epistle from the 
point of his sword, and, spreading it out once again, added to it 
in a sort of frenzy this appeal :— 

“For God’s sake forgive me! You cannot mean to send me 
away like this. Ottilie, write me one line, for from my soul I 
love you.” 

Then I pasted the sheet again, and, drawing a line through 
the title, wrote above it in great letters : 

“ Fraulein Ottilie Pahlen,” and then I said to the officer : 

“You will be doing a deed of truer kindness than you can 
imagine, Captain von Krappitz, if you will have this letter placed 
again in the hands of Fraulein Pahlen. More I cannot say 
now, but some day, if my fortune is not more evil than I dare 
reflect upon, I will explain.” 

“Wait here half an hour,” he responded with the utmost good 
nature; “I am off duty and free for the rest of the day. If I 
can induce the court doctor to attend to me—in truth, he is of 
a very surly mood this afternoon—I trust you may see me return 
a messenger of better tidings.” 

Besides a very bubbling heat of curiosity there was real 
amiability in this readiness to help me. 
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The half hour sped and half an hour beyond it—why do I 
linger upon such details? From sheer cowardly reluctance, 
I believe, to describe those moments of my great despair. 

And then a cockscombical servant fellow, in gorgeous livery 
and ribboned cue, stepped forth from the gates, sniffing a bunch 
of stinking herbs, and stood and surveyed me for a second from 
head to foot, grinning all over his insolent visage, till I wonder 
how I kept my riding-whip from searing it across. 

“ Well, sir?” said I sternly. 

He felt, maybe, the note of master in my voice, for he cringed 
a little, and, more civilly than his countenance suggested, 
requested to know if I was the gentleman with whom Captain 
the Freiherr von Krappitz had recently been conversing. Upon 
my reply he gingerly held up a filthy rag of paper, in which 
I recognised, with a failing of the heart such as I cannot set 
forth in words, my own letter once more. And in sight of my 
discomfiture, resuming his native impudence, he proceeded in 
loud tones : 

“My master bids me inform you that he can no longer be the 
means of annoying a young lady whom he respects so much as 
Mademoiselle de Pahlen. She has requested that your letter 
may be returned to you again, and declares that she knows no 
such person as yourself, and is quite at a loss why she should 
be made the object of this strange persecution.” 

The rogue sang out the words as one repeating a lesson in 
which he has been well drilled. 

As I stood staring at him, all other feelings swallowed up in 
the overwhelming tide of my disappointment, I saw him, as 
in a dream, toss the much-travelled note in the mud between 
us, turn on his heel, exchange a grin with the nearest sentry, 
jerk his thumb over his shoulder in my direction, tap his forehead 
significantly, and finally swagger out of sight behind the little 
wicket. 

And still I stood immovable, unable to formulate a single 
thought in my paralysed brain, the whole world before me 
a dull blank, yet knowing that, when I should begin to feel 
again, it would be hell indeed. 

A shout from the sentry suddenly aroused me. 

“Tis better,” he called, “that you should move on.” 

And in good sooth what had I more to do before those gates? 
I mounted my horse and rode backwards and forwards upon 
that wretched scrap of paper that had been charged with all 
the dearest longings of my heart, until it lay indistinguishable 
in the mud around it. Then I set spurs to my jade, and we 
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rode, a well-matched couple, away towards the strange village 
where I was to meet Janos. 
* * * * * 

With the memory of that bitterest hour of his life burning so 
hot within him that he could continue his sedentary task no 
longer, but must rise and pace the room after the sullen way 
now well known to Janos as betokening his master’s worst 
moments, Basil Jennico laughed aloud. Pride must have a 
fall! God knows his pride had had falls enough to kill the 
most robust of vices. 

Had ever man been so humiliated, so contemned as he? Had 
ever poor soul been made to suffer more relentlessly where it had 
sinned ? 

“T have been brought low, very low,” said he to himself, and 
thought of the early days at Tollendhal when its young lord had 
deemed the whole -earth created for his use. Yet, even as he 
spoke, he knew in his heart that the pride that was born in him 
would die with him only, and that if it had been mastered awhile 
it was only but because love had been stronger still. 

When he had taken the roturiére unreservedly to his heart; 
when he had returned from the mountains to seek reconciliation ; 
when he had followed her upon her flight, had twice besought 
her to return to him; when he had made his third and last 
futile appeal in the face of a slashing rebuff, pride had lain 
beneath the heel of love. He had been beaten, after all, by‘a 
pride greater than his own: and he knew that were she to 
call him even now, he would come to her bidding in spite of all 
and through all. 

The boards of the narrow, irregular room creaked beneath his 
impatient tread. Outside, the sounds of traffic were dying away. 
The last belated coaches had clattered down the streets, the 
last running footman had extinguished his link. Basil Jennico 
turned instinctively towards the south, like the restless compass- 
needle, a way that had grown into a habit of late as his spirit 
strove to bridge across the leagues of sea and land that lay 
between him and his wife. 

Was she thinking of him now? What was his curse was at 
the same time his triumph; he defied her to forget him any 
more than he could forget her! Those hours, had she not shared 
them with him? Come what would, no man could lay claim to 
be to her what he had been. No man—that way madness lay!... 

He looked round at the pages scored with his writings and 
gave a heart-sick sigh, and then at the door of the room beyond, 
wherein stood that huge four-post bed where he had tossed 
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through such sleepless hours and dreamed such dreams that the 
waking moment held the bitterness of death. Next he thought 
of the town beyond, so full, yet to him so empty. 

How to pass the time that went by with such leaden feet ? 
The days were bad enough, but the nights—the nights were 
terrible! Should he don his most brilliant suit and hie him 
out into the throng of men of fashion? Some of the Woschutzski 
gold would not come amiss at the dicing-table of my Lady Bram- 
bury, or at the Cocoa-tree, or yet the Hummums, where (his head 
being as strong as the best of them) he could crack a few bottles 
in good company. Good company, forsooth! What could all 
the world be to him for want of that one small being? He 
might drink himself into oblivion, perhaps, a few hours’ oblivion, 
and be carried home in the early morning and wake at midday 
with a new headache and the old heartache. Pah! 

Of three evils choose the least: since the great feather bed 
would hold no sleep yet awhile; since to drag his misery into 
company was to add fire to its fever, Mr. Jennico sat down again 
to his task, hoping so to weary his brain that it would grant him 
a few hours’ dreamless rest. 


(To be continued.) 











A Painter of Children. 


I, 


One passes into such great content lying adream under the 
trees, a little removed from the hot white road, seen only in 
snatches now between the lower branches of the beeches. The 
birds, so full of melody this morning, are mute in the sultry 
noontide, and will not sing again until the shadows of the 
poplars there fall quite across the road. And little Greuze slips 
into sleep, and wakes, and sleeps, but dimly conscious of the 
dreamy hum of countless wings in the tree tops, of the great 
somnolent bees that drone past full of honey. There is a field 
bordered by elms on the far side of the road, and the trees, even 
in this heat, have in the recesses of their wreathed foliage cool 
luscious places; under their drooping branches too, as the cows 
know, though for the present these, with the melody of bells 
about their necks, are content to wander more than knee deep in 
the long grass, so soft and so light that it gives no hint of the 
parched earth deep down below the cream of hemlock blooms that 
floats aloft, below the milky way of marguerites and the ruddy 
masses of sheep-sorrel running irregularly amidst the white and 
the green. Young Greuze shakes the dry leaves from his light 
fluffy hair, rubs his eyes, and watches the cows; watches too 
the heavy horses standing with their load at the door of the 
little auberge, munching in their nosebags, as the fowls and 
sparrows pick up the corn they scatter, and the crumbs which 
fall from the rude table where Jacques and Emile eat their bread 
and fruit, and drink their vin ordinaire, in the shadow of the 
sycamore. Blue like the sky are the eyes that peer from under 
the trees, and the light which the white road reflects caresses a 
round face that in sleep looked as though it might have been taken 
from a picture by Botticelli, so like a cherub or an infant St. John 
it seemed. But not wholly cherubic now, with its wrinkled 
brow, its protuberant under lip, its defiant glower. Greuze’s 
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father, as the way of fathers is, has planned a career for his son 
with a quite autocratic disregard for what the views of the son 
may be. Greuze pere, master slater, says his son shall be an 
architect. Greuze fils says he will be a painter; and now, sullen 
and rebellious, he returns in the cool evening along the road to 
Tournus, idling long before a shop window to look at an etched 
head by Rembrandt which stands behind two antique vases, and 
is only to be seen by much craning of the neck. 

One cannot believe that Raphael would have done well in an 
ironmonger’s shop, or that Shakespeare could have sat cross- 
legged upon a table making breeches. So also is it with some- 
thing like arising of the gorge that the boy Greuze takes from his 
desk these painfully accurate plans and elevations. Will he ever 
be able to look complacently upon these irksome bills of quantities ? 
Much pleasanter was it to draw portraits of his mother and of his 
schoolmaster. But his father has forbidden that now, though 
alone in his bedroom, when the people of Tournus sleep, and the 
town is without lights, without sounds; when the blue eyes 
should be closed, inky fingered, he wrestles silently with the 
problems of line and tone, as the great moths beat his window 
with their wings. And the light fluffy hair is continually coming 
into contact with the candle whose flame disappears so swiftly 
when footsteps sound upon the stairs. Nay, grown bolder a few 
days ago, and the desolate windows of an architectural elevation 
seeming to cry out for some human life, what else could the artist 
in Greuze do but sketch there two women gossiping to one 
another from upper chambers? Aloft go the hands of the master 
slater in dismay at such a hopeless son. His sense of the fitness 
of things, of conventions, is grieved as those of a lawyer might be 
who found a love sonnet in a title-deed. Then angry words, and 
the mother, with the kind sympathies and the quick intuitions 
which women have in these and other matters, pleading that her 
son may be an artist. But there comes a day when the father 
mistakes for an engraving a drawing by his son; and his friend 
Grandon, the painter from Lyons, arriving most timely, young 
Greuze is packed off to Lyons with him. Oh! what happiness 


to be a painter after all! To have done with plans and bills of 
quantities for ever ! 


Il, 


Yes, now the end of his sojourn in Lyons has come, and has 
brought what he feels will probably be everlasting farewells, 
last looks upon places and things that have become familiar, 
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he finds, notwithstanding his ardent anticipations of this day 
that it is very sad to leave even these narrow dim streets, these 
work-a-day people so devoid of ambition, so satisfied with the 
merest elements of being. He realizes that in some subtle way 
one’s affections may go out to inanimate objects as well as to 
persons ; that one may come to love, and look for in his daily 
comings and goings, that tree at the bend of the road, that church 
tower on the hill, this bridge with its side-walks worn hollow by 
hereditary townsmen. He has found that there sometimes 
dawns a day which brings a so complete satisfaction that he 
wishes time would pause there, fearful as he is of what must 
happen afterwards, in sad contrast to this present sense of well 
being. But time is like the Rhone under these arches, ever 
pressing forward, caring naught either for gladness or dolour. 
And now he comes to think of it, he too, with his ambitions, is 
very much like the Rhone. For all the drudgery in Grandon’s 
picture factory his way has lain through pleasant places, with no 
lack of songs and blossoms. But the flowers of life he is thrust- 
ing from him much as the river scorns the exquisite beauty of the 
moss that greens the cool wet places of the arches there, much as 
it will flow past the tranquil reaches where the lilies float. “To 
the sea!” says the Rhone. “To Paris and the Royal Academy ! ” 
says young Greuze. 

Quite unconscious is he now that heavy carts come and go upon 
the bridge; quite oblivious is he of the voices of the weavers as 
they leave their work, of the children who run across the bridge 
to see coming under the arches the sticks they have thrown into 
the river from the other side. He is thinking of that day of 
enchantment he spent in the grey-green twilight of the forest 
last summer, with a party of artists and their wives and 
daughters; seeming, as they sat at their mid-day meal, like a 
picture by Watteau. Never before had Mademoiselle Grandon 
looked so alluring and yet so artless, so ingenuous. 

It came about in the afternoon that they strayed away from the 
others ; and what happiness it was to hold the brambles from her 
path, to aid her passage over the rocky bed of the rivulet until 
they came again to the fields. Here she plucked two pieces 
of meadow-sweet, and gave him one while she kept the other, 
to be saved, as she said, in memory of a perfect day. Never- 
more will he scent the meadow-sweet without seeing a yellow 
sunlit field by a woodside, and with the bloom of adolescence upon 
her a maid, compared with a moment’s kind looks from whose 
eyes an eternity of other joy seemed naught. And the spray of 
meadow-sweet, shrunken and dry, is to-night in the box that he 
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takes to Paris with him to-morrow. No children play upon the 
bridge, the tall buildings have become purple castles and palaces 
between him and the sky, and he saunters sadly away. And the 
Rhone runs on as it did before he was born, as it will when he is 
in Paris; when he is dead. 


iL. 


Not to be borne is the loneliness of this joyless attic, with its 
off-cast furniture, that seems to poor Greuze, grown melancholy 
in his desolation, to have assumed baleful human expressions and 
to be looking sourly at him, as though it would say how un- 
welcome is his presence. It is not like home—it is not like 
Lyons; for on what kind bosom may he now lay his overworn 
head, so full of painful throbbings? Where now is the sweet 
ministry of dainty hands? And woman’s hands, like woman’s 
eyes, he has found, may speak significant messages when lips 
are mute. 

Irksome reminder of high hopes unfulfilled, his picture of 
“A Father Explaining the Bible to his Children ” hangs opposite 
his window, no more regarded in Paris, after all his dreams, than 
a schoolboy’s scribble upon a wall. Paris does not marvel at his 
work as his mother did, and praise does not come so readily from 
Natoire as from Grandon; nay, it comes not at all—to one so 
over-anxious for distinction, too! Surely it would have been 
better to have been without ambition, to have stayed at home 
in Tournus, to work and eat and marry and sleep like his play- 
fellows; or at most to have made his abiding-place in Lyons 
with Mademoiselle Grandon. Ah! why in his most solitary 
hours should he be for ever thinking of the wisp of her bonny 
hair which blew across his cheek as they kissed that night in 
the June moonlight, when they had listened to the nightingale 
in the thicket? Why should he be always feeling the sweet 
clinging of long white arms about his neck ? 

Scarcely less lonely is he traversing the peopled boulevards, 
or dawdling amidst the stir there is upon the quays, where the 
only being to whom he speaks is the old lady at the crémerie at 
which he takes his meagre breakfast. No part has he in the 
light talk and laughter that go on in the happy concourse where 
he alone seems to have no friend. At noon, when the sun makes 
Paris a parched city of vivid colour, and one has to shield one’s 
eyes from the glare which fills the squares and streets, and 
the dazzle which comes from the buildings—from the Palace 


of the Tuileries and the churches—he turns into the Cathedral 
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of Notre Dame, where, as one may fancy, the gentle eventide 
withdraws while the fierce high noon is stalking through the 
land; and where, all clemency, she administers her balm to 
the sun-tortured poor of the city. He is scarcely through the 
richly-wrought portal when he feels her gentle influence upon 
him like a benediction. He sits where the grey shafts exalt the 
transept arches above the vista which the apse closes so grace- 
fully, and where he may also see the circular window of the 
southern transept, with the mystery of its green and blue and 
crimson, in such contrast to the pale green light which filters 
through the clerestory windows beyond the deep, warm brown of 
the woodwork in the choir. 

Immediately in front of him sit a mother and her daughter, 
and it seems to him there is a manifestation of more than 
ordinary affection in the way the mother winds her arm around 
her little girl, and holds the small hand in her own, as with 
their eyes bright and dilated by kind looks they carry on their 
talk. Presently the girl looks towards the place where Greuze 
sits wistfully regarding them; and he fancies she can divine his 
lonesomeness as she turns upon him her soft, dark eyes, so 
full of pity, and enchants him with her beautiful white face, 
so finely modelled amidst the mass of black hair clustering about 
her forehead and cheeks, reminding him of the white lilies he has 
seen in dark woodland waters. 

Back in his little room at night he tries to paint her face, 
and wonders whether anything is so well worth painting as 
girl’s face; whether any life could have such charm as that of 
a painter of children. Just now his great picture there seems 
but a mawkish picture, and he begins to think that, truly, it is 
not a masterpiece after all, and that Paris is right not to be 
thrilled by it. Yes, he must achieve something higher than 
that, and yet all his energy seems to be going in painting 
what will bring immediate return, for an artist lives on meat 
and drink like another man. Sometimes he feels ready to give up 
the struggle. He would retreat to Tournus or Lyons, but Pigalle, 
the sculptor, urges him to greater effort and promises a brilliant 
career. Yet the brilliant career seems further away than ever 
now, and he has left the life school of the Academy. Poor as he 
is, yet is he so full of pride and conceit, so ready to think himself 
affronted ; his tenderness overlaid so deeply with such rudeness, such 
uncouthness. He complains peevishly that the other students are 
full of ill-will towards him, are jealous of his powers, and that 
the worst place in the school has been assigned to him. Natoire, 
the professor, looking through a portfolio of drawings, remarks 
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that one of the figures is ill-drawn. “ You would be happy if 
you could draw one as well,” Greuze retorts tartly. No wonder 
that he leaves the Academy. 


IV. 


How unexpectedly burst upon us the happenings which 
flush into sudden brightness the faded colour of our days! 
It seems now to Greuze that there cannot possibly be a more 
delectable abiding-place than Paris, nor more amiable people than 
he meets on the quays and the boulevards. Tournus! Lyons! 
Ah! in what tedium would the days pass with so many of his 
thoughts and aspirations, reserved only for congenial souls, 
without utterance there, amongst people so busy with pots and 
pans, with spades and day-books. Old Silvestre, the drawing- 
master, has found the young painter, and is as full of admiration 
of his work as even Greuze, with all his yearning for praise, can 
desire. He has painted Silvestre’s portrait, and Silvestre is 
noising his name abroad. But his greatest joy has come to-day, 
and as he walks in front of the Louvre he feels as though swollen 
to quite heroic proportions, like a statue by Michael Angelo; as 
though he were a character in some epic that is unfolding. And 
he cannot help fancying as he walks along that the people are 
turning round to look at him, and are saying to one another, 
“That is Monsieur Greuze, the great painter.” The wall upon 
which his “ Father Explaining the Bible to his Children ” has been 
hanging, is blank now, except for a few three-cornered cobwebs 
that depend like remnants of flags. The picture has been exalted 
to a place in the collection of Monsieur de la Live—that amiable 
spendthrift who is filling his great house with what he likes in his 
goings to and fro amongst the studios. But Monsieur de la Live 
has done more. He has thrown open his house to the public, and 
men and women are even now crowding there to see Greuze’s 
picture, and Greuze’s name is in all the cafés. 

And thus with his pockets full of gold he is determined to go 
to Italy to complete his training; and so the quays are changed 
for the Via di Ripetta, and the Seine for the Tiber. He had 
resolved to work so hard, but as he sits before his easel his 
melancholy eyes wander into space; his right hand hangs by his 
side, so that his fellow students make caricatures of him, and call 
him the lovesick cherub, because of his infatuation, his innocent 
face, his light curls. It is the same as he loiters upon the Pons 
Fabricius, or dawdles across the Piazza di Spagna; his thoughts 
are with his pupil, his beloved Letitia, and concerned with the 
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latest love passages which have come like an idyll into his life’s 
prose. Then, as Madame de Valori has told us, there comes a 
memorable day when Greuze’s eyes brighten at the news that 
Letitia, who has been ill, is nearly well, when, too, his heart 
beats tumultuously because of a request that he will come to 
her chamber. The nurse has planned everything, and the vision 
of a distraught duke raving at the discovery need not be enter- 
tained. In a corner of the chamber just inside the door his 
knees knock together in the most foolish and irresponsible way. 
From the chaos which whirls in his brain he makes feverish 
endeavours as his breath comes and goes in sobs and jerks and 
gasps to seize upon some congruous thought that he may utter, 
but ends in uttering nothing. 

White and thin and wistful is Letitia, and, withal, so sur- 
passingly beautiful. The nurse chatters, and presses Letitia 
to speak, and at last, with disconcerting directness, she says, 
“Yes, Monsieur Greuze, I love you; tell me frankly, do you 
love me?” 

Greuze is exalted far above this world, is without speech, and 
Letitia, so ready is love to think itself disregarded, believes 
Greuze is silent from coldness. Her chin recedes spasmodically, 
her lips quiver, she hides her face, and tears fall into soft white 
hands. If a lady weeps for the moon she has in Greuze a man 
ready to spend his life trying to secure it for her; and what else 
can he do now but take her in his arms and soothe her suspense 
by kisses in the pauses which come between passionate declara- 
tions of his eternal love. 

Letitia forgets she has been ill, capers round the room like a 
squirrel, embraces Greuze, embraces her nurse, says she never 
knew before what it is to be happy, and expresses her ecstasy 
indifferently by laughing and crying. “ Listen to me, you two,” 
she says; “here is my plan. I love Greuze, and I will marry 
him.” 

Truly a very simple plan, and so synthetic. But the nurse has 
lived long enough in this world to have heard of such things as 
conventions, and does not remember to have heard of the marriage 
of a slater’s son with a princess. 

“Tn that you dream, dear child. What about your father?” 

“T know he will not consent; but what then?” asks Letitia 
airily. ‘I am rich through my mother; I can dispose of my 
money, and I give it to Greuze.” 

Could anything be more simple? Then so volubly, and with a 
so piquant animation, she paints such an enravishing picture of 
the life they are to live in Paris, that discouraging expressions 
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become impossible, and Greuze, next day, receiving such kindness 
from the Duke, begins to believe that after all her father may 
come to be proud to have such a great painter for a son-in-law. 
“Sweet, sweet vision! Foolish, foolish dream!” The world is 
suddenly to become a place for songs and halcyon days only; the 
golden age will commence to-morrow afternoon; everyone will be 
so amiable to us, and no one will think it in the least strange to 
see the lion lie down with the lamb; and the weaned child will 
put his hand on the den of the cockatrice and nothing said. 
Ah! why cannot we be always young—and in love? 


¥. 


For all the exaltation, the new incentives which come from 
traversing the Roman streets and sitting alone upon the Roman 
hills, a tranquillity which he much needs is possible in this 
Parisian lodging. It is soothing to reflect that his delirium has 
subsided, that at last he may review with a quiet pulse the 
occurrences that have of late so ruffled his life story. Yes, even 
the tender appeals and the swift anger which followed when she 
tore her hair and flashed fierce looks upon him through her tears, 
stinging him with an accusation of having pretended to love her 
that he might the better break her heart. It was weak of him, 
but what else could he do than again full at her feet and promise 
to obey her blindly? Yet away from her the true aspect of 
affairs would persistently force itself upon him, with its terrors 
of a mad betrayed father. And it was very disconcerting to find, 
at the end of a long illness which followed the illness he feigned 
as an excuse for keeping away from Letitia, that she was still 
eager to marry him. 

But at last he has torn himself away, secretly carrying with 
him the portrait he had painted of her, and for a time her face 
appears in nearly all his pictures. For the sake of opportunities 
for uninterrupted work, for the sake of his ambition he is pleased 
to find that thoughts of her disquiet him no more. He no longer 
wishes to die; nay, eats beef with great relish like any ploughboy 
who has never been in love. And the withered flowers, and the 
letters he has taken from under his pillow and wept over, and 
pressed to his lips so often, he may look upon now without the 
least emotion. Has he not even smiled at himself sometimes, in 
a stealthy saturnine way, and yet with more than a hint of 
sadness in his smile that it should beso? And will he not fall 
quite as foolishly and eternally in love with the next pretty girl 
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who looks tenderly upon him from the blue deeps of her eyes? 
But for the present, when he is not studying Rubens in the 
Louvre, he is doing his best work, painting the pictures that will 
live: his charming heads of children. 

Sitting near him, his legs sprawling across another chair, is 
Wille the engraver, with his forbidding face, his measled cheeks, 
his warm heart. Small eyes red and furtive follow Greuze’s 
brush, and it cannot be said of Wille “ Thou hast no speculation 
in those eyes which thou dost glare with.” He is telling Greuze 
how much money he will secure for him when the head is finished. 
Rapidly he is making for Greuze a large fortune, directing 
attention to his works; diligently finding for him people who 
wish to have their portraits painted; introducing him to pur- 
chasers of pictures wherever he can find them. Truly a likeable 
man for all his ugliness. And the crowning triumph comes when 
Paris flocks to see Greuze’s “ Village Bride,” so melodramatic 
that it is sure to become popular in spite of its defective workman- 
ship. Greuze is full of enthusiasm and eagerness. He has at last 
found his sphere. No longer need he spend anxious hours 
wondering what manner of picture to paint; and the people of 
leisure have grown tired of the endless fétes galantes, mytho- 
logical pictures and nudities; are ready for his setting forth of 
the life of the lower and middle classes. 

And so behold Greuze loitering upon the quays and boulevards 
and markets, at the fringe of crowds; lurking in small theatres, 
finding a face here, a pose there. The fierce denunciation 
by a woman on the Pont Neuf of her step-mother who gave 
her, when she was a child, bread which broke her teeth, 
inspires him with his “Belle Mére.” Disappointing is it that 
the rapid sketches he makes should lose all their freshness on the 
way to the canvas; that his little tatterdemalions with their 
split breeches should become as De Goncourt has said, “the 
cupids of Boucher dressed as Savoyards.” And De Goncourt 
complains querulously that the work which is supposed to be 
going on in Greuze’s pictures is but a simulacrum; that, alas, 
his washerwomen do not wash! The sad truth is that as an 
artist Greuze has missed his way. Are we then to have no more 
heads of children? but always washerwomen, concerning whose 
emotions art has very little to do, is indeed indifferent whether 
they wash or not. Greuze will be a preacher. He, too, then, 
has been cursed by spite; he too will engage in the thankless 
task of setting right a world which truly has never shown any 
great desire to be set right at all. And so he leaves beauty for 
melodrama ; gives to the world his “ Malédiction Paternelle,” his 
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“Le Fils Puni” ; and the world, knowing nothing of art, stands in 
crowds with a certain awe and open-mouthedness before his 
pinchbeck pictures where emotions on stilts press to the front and 
clamour for notice. The world is not offended by his dull insipid 
colouring, his amateurish composition, his staginess, his maudlin 
sentiment, nor his affectation, and duly blubbers over his back- 
kitchen beatitudes. 

The year 1769 witnesses a desire on the part of Greuze to close 
his long quarrel with the Academy, and to this end he has sent a 
picture representing ‘Septimus Severus Reproaching his Son 
Caracalla,” and claims admission to the Academy as an historical 
painter. It is a trying ordeal pacing about this hot July day in 
the waiting-room while the academicians decide, His vanity 
does not allow him to harbour for a moment the thought that he 
may be rejected; but the suspense is irksome nevertheless. In 
an hour it is over. The door is opened and he is received where 
his picture stands upon an easel. “Monsieur,” says the director, 
“the Academy receives you. Come forward and take the oath.” 
This ceremony over, the director continues: “You are received, 
but it is as a genre painter.” He can hear his heart beating. He 
commences to stammer out a defence of his work, which in truth 
it sorely needs, so puerile is it and so completely bad that even 
his friend Diderot will not defend it. The reply is that if he 
depends upon the picture now before the Academy he cannot be 
admitted at all; that the academicians have shut their eyes upon 
this picture, which is neither dignified nor excellent, and have 
taken into consideration-his former works. Still Greuze protests 
and the members of the Academy sit and smile, except Lagrenée, 
who steps up to the picture and makes marks upon the canvas 
with his pencil to show where the drawing is incorrect. Cruel 
Lagrenée; for he could not but know of Greuze’s painful 
egotism, of his admiration of himself, expressed with such 
bombast too, that made the mildest criticism intolerable. He 
must have noticed that lack of philosophy and that absence of 
tact which drew from Mariette the remark that Greuze had the 
manners of a cobbler. Cut to the heart, poor Greuze leaves 


the room and, as his way is, pours out his tribulations in the 
newspapers. 


VI. 


Grievous as is the denial of his claims at the Academy, it is 
but a trifling smart compared with the bitter afflictions he is 
called upon to bear at home. Amidst the mass of discursive 
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writings which diffuse philosophe Diderot has left upon the book- 
shelves, one lights upon a fragment which gives with a realism, 
with an effect of unawareness that makes us think of an 
instantaneous photograph, a delineation of Mademoiselle Babuty, 
who, on the Quai St. Augustine, upon what in a later day Charles 
Lamb has called “ the Borough side of the Seine,” kept one of the 
many book-shops which the traveller still finds there in such 
large numbers. Diderot describes her as “ poupine, blanche et 
droite comme le lis, vermeille comme la rose.” He goes on :— 


“* J’entrais avec cet air vif, ardent et fou que j’avais, je lui disais - 
Mademoiselle, les contes de La Fontaine, un Pétrone, s’il vous plait.’ 

“* Monsieur, les voila. Ne vous faut-il pas d’autres livres ?’ 

“* Pardonnez-moi, Mademoiselle ; mais——’ 

“* Dites toujours j 

“* La Religieuse en chemise—— 

“* Fi donc! Monsieur; est-ce qu’on a, est-ce qu’on lit ces vilenies-la? ’ 

“* Ah! ah! ce sont des vilenies, Mademoiselle? Moi, je n’en savais 


rien. . . . Eh puis, un autre jour, quand je repassais, elle souriait, et moi 
S099 
aussi. 





Greuze too, since his arrival from Rome, frequently passes her 
shop; and ready as he always is to play Ferdinand to any 
Miranda whose comely face and winning ways may happen to 
delight him, it is not likely that he can pass her door and not 
look therein, And what more inevitable, when recoiling from a 
return to the exile of his silent lodging he saunters along the 
darkening streets, that he should melt in compassion before her 
beseeching eyes, and respond to the silent manifestations of 
fellow feeling she bestows upon him from her solitary seat in 
front of her window in the summer evenings? And so, prompted 
by a less austere love than the love of learning, he on his shelves 
adds book to book from her shop ; and she is always so stirred, so 
animated, when he is present. Her eyes widen, and flash such 
ardent looks, as with her pretty head a little on one side, she 
pours forth words which come with a so sweet cadence between 
the fresh red lips that shape and re-shape themselves so rapidly, 
so bewitchingly. Nothing, he thinks, can be so melodious as her 
speech; it is like the music that the runnels on the mountain 
sides sing to the birch trees. Who could refrain from caressing 
those white and vermeil cheeks? Not Greuze of all men. With 
what gaiety too does she trip to fetch the books for which he 
asks, and how wooingly does she place a fair hand upon his 
shoulder as they together turn the pages! A month after their 
first meeting she has his hands in hers passionately imploring 
that he will marry her. Her craft secures an impression amongst 
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her neighbours that he has married her already; and then there 
comes a day when she assails his door with such tumult that at 
last for the sake of putting an end to the clamour he admits her 
and the maid who comes with her. She leaps into the room, and 
throwing herself upon her knees before him, vows she will never 
rise until he promises to marry her. Her hot tears fall upon his 
hands. He pities and promises. 

But to-day, after they have been united during twenty-seven 
years, Greuze broods bitterly upon the grievous lacerations of 
heart that he has suffered since he first met Mademoiselle Babuty. 
He can no longer live with the woman he took for his wife. Yet, 
though he has looked forward impatiently for the completion of 
the legal formalities that will separate them, the parting, now 
that it has come, unmans him utterly. Still, there is no other 
course. The sweet child-like Mademoiselle Babuty, her sheepish 
face, her naiveté notwithstanding, has degenerated into a 
courtesan. Her manifold iniquities have been carried on openly, 
insolently. In most disastrous reality have ended all those dreams 
he once had when he changed his lonely life in his Rue de Petit- 
Lion lodging for the company of Mademoiselle Babuty, with her 
charming figure and winning ways. 

It might have been far otherwise. He is rich now; engravings 
from his pictures are in all the houses, and high prices are at 
last paid for his paintings. It has become the fashion to visit 
his studio. The Emperor Joseph II., the court, the nobility, the 
princes of the blood royal, have been, and also of course the rich 
middle class, breathless to follow their social betters. Why, he 
asks bitterly, has the crown of all this been withheld? Were 
it not better to be the obscure man he watched with such 
yearning this morning? On the other side of the street, high, 
in a cheap lodging, he saw a young woman of refined and modest 
bearing tending a pet bird whose cage hung just outside the 
window. Then her husband came, before he left for his daily 
work, and she turned towards him—how fondly! There was an 
expression of quite perfect sympathy and love as she embraced 
him before he went away, and as she waved her hand to him 
when he reappeared below and passed down the long street. No 
Emperor had ever visited this man: his life’s work hung not on 
the walls of the rich. It was hidden away in ignoble ledgers and 
account books, and his name was not known to more than twenty 
people in all the world. And yet, just now, in his desolation and 
heart-hunger, Greuze would readily change places with him, would 
mount the countless stairs upon the other side of the street with 
the most sprightly steps. 
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VII. 


How hushed is the studio now. No longer do the people 
gather there; for France has been engaged with sterner matters 
than pictures of children. But what happens outside his own 
room has not much interest for Greuze. The movements of 
febrile revolutionaries he esteems no more than the running to 
and fro of ants. Querulously and scornfully each morning he 
asks his daughter, ‘“ Who is king to-day, then?” and sets his 
palette as calmly as though a circus merely and not a revolution had 
come to the city. And with that revulsion against the egregious 
pretensions of the vulgar, so inherent in the artistic constitution, 
he remains a Royalist, and pays the venalty in isolation and 
neglect. Jacques Louis David, with is cynical demand that 
they shall “ grind a little more of the red,” active revolutionary 
and regicide, is more to the taste of magotty-headed Sans-culottes, 
and they applaud his semaphoric Roman heroes, his Napoleon 
crossing the Alps on a rocking-horse, his pasteboard Roman fétes 
in the Parisian streets. 

But if no more the great folks crowd round his easel, Greuze 
is not desolate; for does there not remain that loyal daughter— 
“last flower of my mournful Autumn” as he might have said 
with Heine—who ministers to all his needs, and will remain to 
smooth his pillow and hold his hand even in his last hours? Old 
as he is, and though the dread wolf is ever at the door, as his 
appeal to the Minister of the Interior shows, yet his little home 
holds symbols—a picture here, a withered flower or a letter there— 
so consecrated that their value may not be appraised in money 
with Greuze, clinging so pathetically as he does to everything 
saved from a happier past. “If you were to give me all the 
riches of the Empire of Russia they would not pay for that 
picture,” he writes in reply to the Grand Duchess of Russia, who 
has offered ten thousand livres for the portrait of Letitia. And 
- at times too he reads yet again the letter he received from her 
eight years after he quitted Rome. ‘“ Yes, my dear Greuze, your 
old pupil is now a good mother; I have five charming children 
whom I adore. My eldest daughter is worthy to be offered as a 
subject for your happy brush, she is beautiful as an angel. Ask 
the Prince d’Este. My husband almost convinces me that I 
continue to be young and pretty so much does he still love me. 
As I have told you this happiness is due to you, and I love you 
for having prevented me from loving you.” 

But at last there dawns a day when his palette is not set :— 
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“Well, Greuze?” says his friend Barthélemy, sitting at his 
bedside. 

“Well, my friend, I am dying. If ever you have to paint 
death, represent her as a wicked mother who puts her children 
to sleep to get rid of them. I am commencing to know no longer 
what I am saying; but patience! yet a little while and I shall 
say nothing more.” 

“ Allons, mon ami—courage, one doesn’t die on the first day of 
spring.” 

“Ah! my God, since the Sans-culottides I have taken no heed 
of the seasons. Are we in Ventése or in Germinal? Is to-day 
Saint Pissenlit or Sainte Asperge ?” 

“What matters! See how beautiful the sun shines.” 

“T am quite at ease for my journey. Adieu, Barthélemy. I 
await you at my burial. You will be all alone like the poor 
man’s dog.” 

“Dead! poor and neglected,” says Napoleon. “ Why did he not 
speak? I would have given him a pitcher made of Sevres china, 
filled to the brim with gold, in exchange for every copy of his 
‘Broken Pitcher.’” But a more moving tribute comes as the 
coffin rests in the church. Veiled, weeping, a lady parts furtively 
from the throng, places a bouquet of immortelles upon the lid and 
retires in embarrassment. An old pupil who finds her world 
poorer for his removal. And for many years Cordelia decks his 
grave with flowers; and later, in our own time, a white marble 
monument has arisen to gleam amongst the houses at Tournus ; 
and a tablet indicates the house in which Greuze was born— 
Greuze, the painter of children. 

Harotp ARMITAGE. 








Che Strength of an our. 


“Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe.” 


A sTRANGER was slowly walking round a cathedral. 

It was one of those great, lofty cathedrals reared in a past age 
by the early piety and zeal of the Normans, and around which 
houses, clustering and growing, now formed a small town on 
the Normandy coast. 

The little lady was neither Norman nor Catholic. She was, 
as a matter of fact, Scotch and Presbyterian, and therefore, 
probably, far enough removed, in point of sympathy, from the 
Catholic faith. 

Nevertheless, her manner wore that awe and reverence which 
all fine natures feel in any house dedicated to the worship of 
God. She was walking slowly and very quietly, with no 
ostentatious display of guide-book, or loud creakiness of shoes, 
pausing now and again to gaze admiringly at some gracious 
carving, exquisite as lovely lace-work, on pillar and roof; to read 
the slabs set in the walls, whereon simple hearts recorded their 
gratitude to the Holy Virgin for answer to prayer; to stand 
opposite a flower-decked Madonna in her niche, with a silent, 
musing wonder on the shrewd, intelligent face. By-and-by 
she became conscious of fatigue, and, seeing a row of chairs near 
her, sat down on one beside a great pillar. A service was not 
long past; the cathedral was still full of the faint, heady perfume 
of incense. 

She let her eye-glasses fall into her lap with a sigh of relief, 
and closed her eyes. When one’s time is limited, sight-seeing 
is no easy work. Miss Jean had been hard at it all week, had, 
indeed, but arrived that morning in the Normandy town, and 
would be off again by an evening train. 

It was delightful to close one’s eyes for a little while, to have 
done with sights, and only to think. Her eyes, however, had 
not been long shut when a voice close to her abruptly spoke : 

“Why are you not saying your prayers?” 
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Miss Jean started and sat upright. She looked about her but 
could see no one. An empty chair was on her right side; a noble 
pillar, springing from floor to vaulted roof, screened her left. 
She bent forward and searched the other side of this pillar; then 
she started again, and more obviously, for she saw a face. 

It was a man’s face, large, yet thin; young, yet wearing a 
strange look of age. His head scarcely reached the upper bar 
of the chair upon which he was seated; his feet, like a child’s, 
swung midway to the ground. Across his poor, misshapen body 
his hands, long, fine, and singularly white, were clasped; the 
dark eyes that met hers were full of a bitter resentment 
or pain. 

“TI beg your pardon”—for a foreigner Miss Jean had an 
excellent knowledge of French—“ did monsieur speak to me ?” 

“T only observed madame was not saying her prayers,” he 
repeated calmly. “It surprised me. I come here most days 
and always there are persons saying their prayers.” 

“Yet I was praying,” she answered. “Ah,” she added quickly, 
“T see monsieur thinks because I do not kneel I cannot pray, 
and naturally so; but with us, in the church to which I belong, 
we do not always kneel at prayer, we——” 

“Qh, do not apologise,” he broke in harshly. “It’s of no 
consequence to me. For myself, I have no religion; neither 
kneeling nor sitting do I say prayers.” 

“And yet you come here every day,” she said wonderingly. 
“That is strange.” 

He shrugged his deformed shoulders. 

“Bah! I come here every day because I like the place. It 
pleases me. It is not badly made this building, look you, 
madame.” 

He paused, turning to her questioningly, with a curious note 
of pride in his voice, as of one who had some personal possession 
in it. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” she answered sincerely. 

“Yes?” He nodded, well pleased. ‘“ You find it so? You, 
an English woman, who has probably, like your compatriots, 
travelled and seen much? As to me, I have not travelled a 
score of miles beyond it, so it pleases me. One has room here” 
—he flung out his hands with a sudden passionate gesture— 
“room to breathe and to think. One gets away from people. 
Bah, I hate them and their clacking tongues!” 

Miss Jean did not reply at once. The thought had come to 
her, as he ceased speaking, that surely in this remote Normandy 
town, little more than a village, there could not be any great 
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press of people; and that, if he sought the cathedral for no 
religious purpose, as he frankly owned, then the country spreading 
around, with open liberality, gave still larger breathing-room. 
But she only said, after a slight pause: 

“Why do you hate people, monsieur ? ” 

“Because they’re vile. You believe in God?” he asked 
abruptly. 

She bent her head reverently. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Ah, well, had I been your God I wouldn’t have made humans. 
The world, if you like; it’s a pretty enough toy, I grant you; 
but men—! Faugh! No, never!” 

“You would have a home without the children,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘That is always rather a sad thing, I think.” 

The hunchback gave a short laugh. 

“Better no children than wicked ones, madame. But in the 
first place I don’t believe in God. I can’t believe in a perfect 
workman who would make such bungled work.” 

“Does He make bungled work?” said Miss Jean. 

She was leaning forward, and, the better to see him, because 
the great pillar came up between them, her elbow rested on the 
chair in front of her. The face turned towards him was not 
perfect as to feature, and no longer in its first youth; but it 
was beautiful with a great kindliness, bright with a high in- 
telligence, and wearing that finest culture of a spirit learned 
through suffering. Scarcely had she had time to marvel at 
the strangeness of this interview before she found herself, as it 
were, in the heat of it, 

“ You see me and ask that question?” he cried bitterly. “Oh! 
Look at me well.” He smote upon his chest with one of his fine 
hands. “Am notI an exquisite daub—a pretty caricature of a 
man? What God of perfection and love, as you say He is, 
could make a damned thing like me?” 

“You are not damned; who says you are damned?” 

“IT do; and damned, look you, not as you religionists speak 
of damned, in some shadowy future life; but here, now, in this 
present very evil world, because with this hideous body I am 
shut out of love. Life without love, I tell you, is a damnable 
affair |” 

His voice rose high and shrill with excitement. There was 
something terrible in the expression of his face. A shocked 
surprise—an inexpressible pity filled Miss Jean’s soul. Her 
eyes fell. She remained silent for a little while, and, as in a 
flash, there came to her a vivid, grateful recollection of the 
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many friends whose love made life very good to her, of the 
gerene consciousness she bore of a higher Love above all and 
encompassing all, For a moment she imagined herself stripped 
of that love, human and divine, and the heart that beat so warmly 
within her shivered and seemed to stop. The hunchback had 
worded it strongly enough; nevertheless, there was truth in 
what he said. To live without love is a damnable thing. 
Suddenly she was overwhelmed with a profound humility, filled 
with an unspeakable compassion. 

She drew a long, quivering breath; but even as she was 
turning to him again, her attention was attracted by the sight 
of a man, who, with brushes fastened on to his shoes, and with 
a tremendous noise of stamping, skating, and dancing, was 
vigorously engaged in polishing the floor of one of the great side 
altars near them. The sight was comical in the extreme. Miss 
Jean, although she had, just then, little mirth in her heart, 
involuntarily smiled. 


“You are laughing at me!” exclaimed the hunchback, in 
tones of acute anger. 

“Nay,” she cried very earnestly ; “not I, forgive me smiling! 
I smile because I see that man, and because his mode of polishing 
struck my Scottish eyes as absurd, that is all.” 

She looked at him with a sincere gaze; her voice rang perfectly 
true. The hunchback was mollified. 

“Ah, that fool! It is the custom here to polish a floor like 
that. You have it not usually with you, madame? No! Well, 
he does it as badly as most folk who make such a din about their 
work. There is a phrase in your Bible, is there not, which runs 
somehow like this: ‘I’d rather be a doorkeeper in the House of 
my God than dwell in the tents of sin.’ But that fellow does 
both. He isa vile sinner and yet he is doorkeeper. Voila! It 
is droll.” 

He laughed again unmerrily. Miss Jean did not join in the 
laugh.’ She was quick enough to see a joke, but the humour of 
this one did not appeal to her. 

“Tf it be true it is very sad,” she said gently. 

“Bah! that animal of a custodian! Do not let us speak of 
him. Let us return to our discussion, madame; as I said, no 
proper God could put into the world a damned thing like me.” 

“No,” she replied slowly ; “ you are right, no God could, and 
if it were possible what you say that you are eternally shut out 
of love, then it is not just; I would not permit it.” 

“No?” He scrutinised her more closely, half-curiously, half- 
mockingly. “Come, now, what would you do?” 
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“Tf it were true, I'd fight against it, I wouldn’t allow it. But 
who says it is true, monsieur?” she went on with deepening 
earnestness. “I, for one, do not believe it; I do not see it. 
Who ever said the strength or weakness of a body, the beauty 
or lack of it, won for, or stole from its possessor all human 
affection? It is false on the face of it to think so.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed dryly. ‘You believe so? Madame has 
doubtless had the good luck not to prove it. I have, there’s the 
difference.” 

“T search my memory,” she continued, not heeding him, “and 
ean call to mind no inviolable rule or instance of strength ot 
body and soul being synonymous. Nay, rather is it more often 
the other way about. The great ones of this life have not 
always been outwardly the strongest, the most beautiful. There 
was One,” she said, her voice falling softly, “after nineteen 
centuries, monsieur, still loved and adored by us, of whom it 
was said: ‘His visage was more marred than the sons of men,’ 
and: ‘ When we shall see Him there is no beauty that we shall 
desire Him,’” 

“You quote scripture,” said the hunchback coldly. “TI do not 
follow you there.” 

“Let us keep to other facts then,” she answered eagerly; “to 
such historical names as even you cannot cavil at or doubt— 
to Paul of Tarsus, the great Christian preacher, whose life was 
none the less a historical fact, although it is spoken of in the 
Bible, and who, by his own account, ‘ was’ of weak bodily presence 
and his speech contemptible”; to Socrates, whose lack of beauty 
was a proverb ; to the men of your own country—Mirabeau, the 
ugliest man of his time; to the witty, deformed poet, Scarron. 
Oh! and many other world’s heroes I cannot remember now. 
Good or bad, they lacked beauty of body, yet they all gained in 
different measures a harvest of love, a passion of devotion. They 
were strong men—men of power.” 

She paused, breathing quickly, with the warmth of her words. 
The hunchback remained silent for a little while, his cheek 
resting on one of his long, white hands, a brooding expression 
on his face, then he broke out mutteringly : 

“But to feel a thing personally oneself is the strongest proof 
of all; to hear the laughter and taunting cries of the children 
in the streets; to see the contempt in the men’s eyes; to read 
the dislike and pity on the women’s faces. Oh! These are the 
whips that convince, I tell you, more than a score of your 
historical proofs. And once—once,” he went on, his voice rising, 
pantingly, “I was fool enough to forget I was no real man and 
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to care for a girl as a man does. A pretty thing, figure to 
yourself, madame, with heavenly blue eyes and hair like the 
corn when the winds kiss it and the suns ripen it. I—I 
worshipped her, and I told her so, fool that I was. She—she 
laughed in my face; she called me an impertinent—a pre- 
sumptuous one—me, a hideous, deformed hunchback to dare to 
love her !” 

Miss Jean drew the long quivering sigh of one who is 
hurt. He shrugged his shoulders with a poor attempt at 
indifference. 

“It vexes you, madame? Bah! she was after all only the 
common voice, the voice of common sense. Who, in their sane 
senses, would advise a lovely straight-limbed girl—straight- 
limbed, mark you, all in most excellent proportion, no hideous 
curves where no curves should be, but slender and erect as a 
young nymph; satisfying perfectly to the eye as one of the 
Greak statues, and yet living, breathing woman all the same, 
with warm flesh and blood—who, I say, would advise such as 
she tomarry a twisted wretch like me? Even you, madame, 
who are so generous to the unlucky, even you could not make 
your generosity carry you thus far!” 

She hesitated for a minute and slightly flushed. If there was 
a something in his words scarcely pleasing to her finer taste, 
she did not let it be seen. 

“Perhaps not, monsieur,” she answered honestly. “Yet I 
am heretic enough to doubt if marriage be always the expression 
of the highest love. Though God forbid,” she added hastily, 
“T should doubt it of the many, as God forbid any creature of 
His should be shut out from loving or being loved. Yet, can 
you not fancy a love untouched with earthly passion, so pure, 
80 holy, so selfless, as to be content with loving, and willing 
to efface itself if it means the highest happiness of the one 
beloved.” 

The hunchback thrust out his lips cynically. 

“Poetically, yes. It is without doubt a charming idea, but in 
reality, no. Precious few persons love like that.” 

“Maybe,” said Miss Jean stoutly, “maybe. But that does 
not hinder the possibility of it. And that,” she went on dreamily, 
“is how I always fancy the angels of heaven love. You remember 
that verse where Jesus Christ, in speaking of the future life, 
says, ‘They neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels?’ Ah, but I forgot,” she broke off, “monsieur 
does not believe in heaven or angels.” 


“Not I, madame. I have had little encouragement that way. 
VOL. OXII. E 
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Neither in devil nor angel doI believe; but if I lean towards 
one more than another it is to the first.” 

“Oh! how cruel the world must have been to you,” she cried 
out sadly. 

“The world is a brute,” he said bitterly. ‘“ And it has treated 
me like a brute-beast. Listen! Your Christ whom you worship 
and that you say lived the sorrowfullest life on earth, had yet 
a mother.” . 

He paused for a moment and glanced towards an altar where 
stood a Madonna with the Divine Child in her arms. Seen by 
the shadowy flickering light of the tapers the attitude, and 
even the expression of the waxen face, seemed to wear a tender 
moving look of love. 

“T like it,” he said with a change in his voice, nodding his 
head towards the figure. “I imagine it must be nice for the 
child. Bah! a mere fancy of course, a weak foolishness ”—his 
tones growing mocking again—“ simply wood and wax; one 
blow and I could splinter mother and child to atoms; and yet 
they kneel down and pray to them, the fools that come here! 
Well, me, I never knew a mother. She died, happily for herself, 
when I was born, and my father ”—he shrugged his shoulders— 
“ perhaps he is dead, perhaps he is living; I don’t know. They 
say he was a great count, too great an aristocrat to care, naturally, 
for a miserable little animal like me. But regard my hands,” 
he held them out and again the curious ring of pride came into 
his voice, “ Voila! they give some credence to the tale, n’est ce 
pas? They are the true aristocrat’s hands. The only gift my 
father ever did give me, excepting a miserable yearly pittance 
which I'd fling in his face if I could, and this life of mine for 
which I daily curse him. Well, I shock madame; patience, and 
I shall be done. I was brought up by a woman I called grand- 
mére. She was not kind to me. She struck me often, and I 
struck her back again. Why not?” he asked defiantly; “she 
was stronger than I. It was simply in self-defence I hit 
back. I did not care to play with the other children. They 
all jeered at me. I liked reading. I come here sometimes 
and write poetry. You are laughing at me,” he cried out 
suspiciously. : 

“Laughing!” Her voice trembled over the word, and when 
she turned to him he saw her eyes were full of tears. She 
winked them away before speaking : 

“But you have power, you have talent. Why not use them, 
monsieur? Why not make them feli?” 

“Power! Talent!” he echoed drearily ; “yes, I know a thing 
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or two. Oh, I could astonish them perhaps. I know, for 
example, what fools most men are. But who cares to hear 
that?” he broke off with his mirthless laugh; “and besides 
for everything else worth it is too late.” 

“Too late! Nonsense! For everything worth it is never 
too late. These are coward’s words. The strong man never 
says them.” 

“T am not strong,” he cried out with sudden piteousness. 
“ Mon Dieu! Mon Diew! I cannot fight a world of fate.” 

The cry went straight to Miss Jean’s heart; nevertheless 
with an involuntary gesture she drew herself up. She came of 
an ancient fighting race whose courage and prowess in battle 
had grown to be a byword, and now, though tempered with time, 
sweetened and softened by all the holy influences of religion, 
still the old brave blood of her ancestors ran in her veins. The 
colour sprang to her cheek. Her eyes flashed and she clenched 
her small hand. 

“Fate! What is fate?” she cried out scornfully. “It is 
the bogie to frighten children. And if I believed in neither 
God nor Devil like you, yet, if all the world were against me, 
I'd defy it; I wouldn’t be beaten by it. I would conquer it.” 

“ Would you? Would you?” he murmured beneath his breath. 
“ Ah, you are a brave one.” 

“But oh, you are making a mistake, monsieur,” she went on 
earnestly, “a terrible mistake. You want a God all softness, 
a silken world all ease and pleasure. You would have a father 
who locks his children into a padded room where they cannot 
hurt themselves. A Creator who makes us His toys and moves 
us about likes pawns upon a chess-board. You would have no 
will of your own to go hither and thither, to walk the steadier 
because of falling, to win knowledge through the pain of 
learning. You would gain none of those rich lessons taught 
only through hard experience—through much suffering, through 
self-dependency and self-help. Oh, you would be kept a baby 
all your life and never grow a strong man.” 

“You hit out very hard, madame,” he said, biting his lip. 
“Me, I am as you say a stunted child truly, and no man. 
Yet I ask nothing but a just God, and till I see His justice, 
and feel conscious of His love, I cannot believe in Him.” 

As he spoke he struck doggedly at the chair before him with 
the point of one deformed foot. Miss Jean was silent. There 
came over her the utter futility of words. The light seemed to 
have gone out behind the painted windows of the cathedral. 
A chillness and a darkness were creeping up its long aisles. 


E 2 
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From behind the shadow of the pillar the face of the hunchback 
peered out with a queer hungry whiteness. There was a sound 
at one of the doors as of some one trying to open it. 

* But supposing,” she said sighingly, “supposing you tried 
to care for people, to be kind tothem. Oh! I know they have 
not been kind to you, monsieur, but try to be kind to them; it 
is an experiment perhaps, but make the experiment, it is worth 
making; you will find, I am sure, that life looks different. Oh, 
I know arguments count little, that experience is much more. 
Try this new little experience I beg of you, monsieur,” she 
clasped her hands in her eagerness, looking at him beseechingly ; 
“your eyes will be opened. You will find there is love in the 
world. You will ask whence it comes, and I know, oh, I know 
you will learn, Love is God.” Her voice broke. 

He kicked the chair again with his foot and gave a melancholy 
laugh. 

“Shall I learn that? Madame verily is a great prophetess.” 

There were voices in the cathedral, a sound of footsteps. Some 
one was calling softly : 

“Miss Jean, Miss Jean, where are you? Where can she 
be?” 

Oh, my friends!” she exclaimed with sudden recollection, 
“TI had quite forgotten they were to meet me here. I 
must go.” 

She stood up hastily and her book slipped open to the ground. 
A card fell out of it. The hunchback rose too. How pitifully 
small he was! Miss Jean was not tall, yet his head barely 
reached her elbow. He stooped and picked up the book and 
as he returned it to her she was struck with a certain unexpected 
and distinctive courtesy in the action. The card he held in his 
hand. 

“Tt tells madame’s name,” he said gravely, “with madame’s 
permission I will keep it.” 

Miss Jean held out her hands silently. He looked so small, 
so deformed, so lonely, such a poor little creature. The mother 
heart within her swelled large with a great pity. She could 
not speak. 

“1 have never listened to a sermon before,” he said, “ until 
to-day.” 

The voices and steps were echoing nearer, exploring the side- 
chapels, searching behind the pillars. 

“Miss Jean, Miss Jean, where are you? We shall be late 
for the train! Have you fallen asleep?” 

She drew away her hands, 
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“T am here,” she called out shakily, “I am coming! 
Coming !” 
“ Adieu, madame,” said the hunchback. 
* . * * * 


Miss Jean had a sensitive conscience and for many days she 
was sorely troubled. She accused herself cruelly. She feared 
she had spoken ill-advisedly, that she had not said enough for 
that Lord and Master whom she loyally served. And always, 
when she thought of the hunchback, the tears would rise from 
her heart to her eyes. But one morning, about a year afterwards, 
her doubts were answered. A letter came to her in an unknown 
handwriting. It was from Léon Lalonde, the hunchback. She 
was back again in the cathedral as she read it. She heard his 
voice speaking :— 


“Madame has doubtless forgotten,” he wrote in his fine foreign hand- 
writing, “‘ that she once encountered a poor hunchback in Normandy, that 
he had the honour of conversing with Madame for an hour one September 
afternoon, and that she then spoke to him many courageous and wise 
words. But I, Léon Lalonde, the hunchback, who writes this letter, have 
forgotten none of these things ; and, whether it was from idle curiosity or 
some more serious spirit of inquiry, I resolved to try the experiment 
which Madame so eloquently pleaded. Well! If it failed I could not be 
more unhappy than I was! Voila! One lost nothing by the trial. At 
first, I confess, honestly, it went not well. Love, I could not find, and the 
heavens remained as brass above my head; yet slowly it seemed to me 
people grew a little kinder. The children, it is true, still taunted me in 
the streets, but the older men and women reproved them, and their faces 
when they looked down on me wore a softer look. Thus, as one imagines, 
I began to care for them more, and thus it came to me, that perhaps, in 
the making of mankind, there might not have been wrought such a 
grievous mistake. But this thought, as Madame’s wisdom can divine, 
arrived not all in a day; on the contrary, it took me many weeks, during 
which I swayed like a wind-touched leaf on a tree, betwixt a growing 
happiness and a deeper misery. Then was the desire born in me at this 
time to play some minor part in life as even a miserable hunchback might. 
I had always had a weakness for writing verses and other foolishness that 
came into the head, and so, taking courage in the two hands, such as now 
fell from my pen I sent to the journal. It was but a poor affair of a 
journal, dry and sapless as an unwatered plant, and crying out for fresh 
blood and thought. It took my writing, not knowing whence it came, 
with eagerness, and afterwards made me an ever-constant demand for 
more. Hidden behind this paper screen, then, I speak boldly these 
thoughts which grow big in my mind, and none dares laugh to the face at 
the poor hideous hunchback. I have the felicity of sending by this post 
acopy of La Gazette Normandie, of which I am the honoured editor, for 
Madame’s distinguished perusal. 

“If Madame generously counts all hearts moved by the deepest admira- 
tion, the most profound gratitude towards her, friends, then I, Léon 
Lalonde, with all that is best of me, would proudly claim to be one. 
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“T donot know yet,” he wrote on further, “that I believe in the same 
God as Madame worships, but this I confess, I have grown to acknowledge 
a power for good stronger than for evil which beats at the heart of this 
universe, and which, as the teachers in your Bible say, ‘ Moveth towards 
righteousness.’ And perhaps, in the days to come, who knows ?—for 
truly, in a life of growth and expansion, the wise man dare not be 
perfectly certain of himself—Madame’s faith and mine may not be far 
apart.” 


A. H. Brasre. 





Adam Sedgwick. 


Ir is stated on good authority (that of Dr. Dollinger), that “in 
England the number of biographies published is greater than 
anywhere else in Europe.” The reason of their popularity is 
not far to seek. Lord Bacon says that “Lives, if they be 
well written, propounding to themselves a person to represent 
in whom actions both greater and smaller, public and private, 
have a commixture, must of necessity contain a more true, active, 
and lively representation than histories.” Of course there are 
good, bad, and indifferent. One is led now and then to wonder 
why some have ever been written. When it was mentioned in 
Lord Thurlow’s presence that a life of Lord Bute was about to 
appear, the learned lord was heard to remark that “the life of a 
fly would be as interesting.” 

A few years ago the life of Adam Sedgwick, the Cambridge 
Professor of Geology, was written by Mr. Willis Clark and Pro- 
fessor Hughes, both well qualified for the task, who gave a most 
interesting and faithful account, not only of an able and popular 
professor, but also of a very genial and lovable man. Few men 
were better known in Cambridge than Sedgwick, and his influence 
as one of the leading men in the University was great. In his 
own College of Trinity, within the walls of which he spent the 
greater portion of his long life, he was accounted’ one of its 
“chief glories.” His well-stored mind and genial presence, and 
both the vigour and simplicity of his character, made him at all 
times a welcome resident. 

Adam Sedgwick was the son of a Yorkshire clergyman, and 
was born at his father’s vicarage of Dent in 1785. At the age of 
twenty he went up to Cambridge, and took his degree as fifth 
Wrangler in 1808. Two years afterwards he was elected a 
Fellow of his College; for several years he took private pupils, 
and was assistant tutor of Trinity, though this kind of occupa- 
tion was not to his taste; but his residence at college led to his 
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friendship with such highly gifted men as Thirlwall, Julius Hare, 
Airy, Peacock, Whewell and Sheepshanks, with whom familiarly 
to associate was no ordinary benefit and delight. 

Happily for Sedgwick, in 1818 the Woodwardian professorship 
of geology became vacant, which, after a contest, he was elected 
to fill, and in the discharge of the duties attending it he 
remained until the end of his life. It was a professorship above 
all others welcome to him, for although at that time he knew 
very little about geology—indeed, the science in those days may 
be said to have been little more than in its infancy—he had in 
the past turned his attention to somewhat kindred subjects. The 
lectures he had to deliver were a source of interest and delight to 
him; they were well attended and popular. They had special 
characteristics, and often bordered on the humorous, but they 
were instructive and charming in many ways. There was little 
method or arrangement, and he often wandered from his subject ; 
these were drawbacks which, as might be expected, somewhat 
lessened the value of the lectures; but there was always a fresh- 
ness and originality in all that he said, which made his utterances 
in the lecture-room very attractive. There was little or no intro- 
duction to them, and scarcely any peroration. He usually ended 
with a stately bow, and thanked his hearers for the attention 
with which they had listened to him. 

The personal appearance of the professor was not readily 
mistaken or forgotten. Now and then he used to joke about 
his ugliness. His face, though by no means handsome, was one 
of unusual character and power. Deeply-sunk dark eyes, an 
aquiline nose and a kindly mouth, bespoke a man of intellectual 
gifts, as well as of infinite benevolence and geniality. Arch- 
bishop Benson’s description of Sedgwick is very faithful and 
striking: “He impressed us when he went up to Trinity almost 
more than anyone. His grand, walnut-coloured head, and his 
wide, expressive, penetrating eyes, and the wonderful northern 
vigour of his language, with its copiousness, and its touch of 
Yorkshire dalesman’s tongue, were delightful.” 

The story is told of Sedgwick, Whewell, and Peacock standing 
together in front of a large mirror, and of Sedgwick on looking up 
and seeing the three faces reflected in the glass, exclaiming, “1 
declare the three ugliest men in England are standing on this 
rug at this moment.” Peacock’s comment was, “Speak for 
yourself.” 

A Whig of the old school, and an active party man, if is not 
surprising to find that he was rewarded by being promoted in 
1832 by, Lord Chancellor Brougham to a canonry at Norwich. 
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The acceptance of the post was a source of much gratification to 
him, though at first, it must be confessed, he was not in his 
element as a cathedral dignitary. The services were not to his 
liking, and the duties—such as they were—proved somewhat 
irksome to him. As time passed he became more reconciled to 
them, and his happy temperament, the society of relatives, and 
the circle of friends which he never failed to gather around him 
wherever he went, made his annual visit to Norwich very agree- 
able to him. He speaks of being “called upon to practise a 
series of formal hospitalities in a queer, old-fashioned, in-and-out, 
ugly old house ... Everybody was kind and hospitable, indeed 
I have been almost killed with kindness, and all the good old 
Tory inhabitants of the place seemed mightily amused to see how 
such a monster as a Whig prebendary would behave at meals, 
and you may depend upon it they have all been much built up 
with the sight.” 

His sermons in the cathedral were striking and original. The 
precentor says that they “ were curious, but never commonplace.” 
He appears to have been in the habit of preparing for their 
delivery by reading them over during the saying of the prayers, 
without any concealment. 

In 1847, Jenny Lind paid her first visit to Norwich, where she 
was the guest of Bishop Stanley. Sedgwick was there, and was 
greatly charmed with the accomplished lady. ‘She drove us all 
mad,” he says, “at least sober-minded people thought so. But 
we thought ourselves quite in our senses, though we were led by 
the ears.” In 1849 she was again at Norwich, and the professor's 
admiration of her increased; he calls her “a noble creature” ; 
in the same year she went to Cambridge, and was entertained by 
him, when he was full of her praises; his account of her, coming 
as it does from the pen of a bachelor and learned professor, sounds 
rather startling, and will be read with bated breath. “ Were it 
not a sin” (he writes) “I should envy the man that is going to 
marry her. It once or twice struck me how charming it would 
be to have her at one’s side and teach her English. Is it not 
said that old men dream dreams ?” 

Sedgwick was present at the coronation of the Queen in 1838 ; 
he had a good place in the Abbey, and was highly impressed with 
the gorgeousceremony. Twelve years afterwards he was reminded 
of a little incident on the day, which much gratified him. The 
Duchess of Argyll met him in 1850 at a meeting in Edinburgh at 
which both she and the Duke were present, when she claimed 
him as an old acquaintance. It appears that the Duchess, who 
at the time of the coronation was a little girl, sat upon his 
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shoulder several times during the ceremony. She now reminded 
him of the circumstance, and told him that without his help on 
that day she would have seen nothing. 

The year 1843 was marked by the Queen and Prince Albert’s 
first visit to Cambridge, and the hearty reception which was given 
them. Sedgwick was of course there, and the Woodwardian 
Geological collection was visited. The royal party were greatly 
pleased with the professor and all that he had to exhibit. He 
writes, “the Prince had a general knowledge of the old world, 
and not only asked good questions, but listened with great 
courtesy to all I had to say.” 

It was at this first visit to Cambridge that Her Majesty’s 
coachman is reported to have said that he had “taken the Queen 
to many places, but never to any where she was so well received, 
or where the ale was so good.” The worthy man had no doubt 
been regaled with some Trinity Audit, of which Macaulay speaks 
highly, and calls “liquid nectar.” (An amendment had taken 
place in the brewing at Cambridge since the time of Erasmus. 
Fuller tells us that when at Queen’s College in 1504, Erasmus 
complained of the college ale—said that it was “raw, small and 
windy.”) 

Although Sedgwick was full of kindness and consideration for 
others, there were times when his shrewd Yorkshire hatred of 
being imposed upon made itself manifest. His bed-maker used 
to steal his tea, so by way of convicting her of dishonesty he 
bought a pound of tea for himself, and quietly used it. When the 
usual time came, as the woman thought, for ordering a fresh 
supply, she showed him the empty caddy as a proof of her need. 
Sedgwick showed her his pound, only half used, and said, “ Bless 
me, my pound has lasted longer than yours.” 

The death of the Duke of Northumberland in 1847 vacated the 
office of Chancellor of the University, and Sedgwick very actively 
exerted himself to secure the election of Prince Albert to the 
vacant post. His efforts were successful, the Prince was 
chosen, and from this period an intimacy, not to say friendship, 
sprang up between him and the professor, which lasted until the 
death of the former in 1861. Acting at Cambridge as secretary 
to the Chancellor, he paid several visits to the Queen and Prince 
at Osborne, and consequently had frequent opportunities of con- 
versing with the Prince. His first visit to Osborne was in 1847, 
when the Queen graciously summoned him. “ The Prince thinks 
a little change will do you good.” We need not be surprised to 
read, “I had a charming visit, and was treated with a kindness 
which made me feel very grateful, as well as very loyal.” 
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In 1852 he was again invited, having been appointed one of the 
members of the University Commission, in the work of which the 
Prince took great interest. He had made himself acquainted with 
all the University proceedings, recognised the importance of 
extending the range of its studies, and discussed with the 
ablest men at Cambridge the best way of carrying out the wisest 
and most acceptable plans. Sedgwick had in this way much 
intercourse with the Prince, and was in consequence led to form 
a high opinion of his great ability. He writes of him: 


“ What a glorious example the Prince sets to all right-minded English- 
men! He was a man of astonishing range of information. On the 
subjects he had handled (and there were few subjects of literary, scientific, 
artistic, and economical interest which he had not studied well) he was 
never superficial. His knowledge was not merely extensive, but profound. 
He had almost incredible industry, and I have often remarked that 
wherever he was, he was sure to be gaining information, and with all 
such powers, he, by God’s grace and gifts, united great benevolence and 
wisdom and love of truth. And to all these gifts he added sweet manners 
and a noble presence. He was called proud and reserved—I never found 
him so. He always treated me as if I were his equal, and encouraged me 


to speak freely to him, just as if he had been my personal friend and 
equal.” 


After the death of the Prince, Sedgwick was summoned by 
the Queen to Windsor, and had a long and touching interview 
with her, which greatly impressed him. The Queen, with her 
wonted kind consideration, told him that the Prince “had the 
greatest regard” for him, and added, “this is why I had a strong 
desire to talk to you without reserve.” 

In his geological excursions and wanderings he occasionally 
met with amusing people and circumstances. Once when in 
Wales he was hammering some stones on the roadside in search 
of fossils, a lady accosted him, asked him questions about the 
country, and became so interested in him that she said, “ Poor 
man, you must find this very hard work,” and on his confession 
that it was, she took out her purse and gave him a shilling. 
The curious sequel to the story is, that the next evening this very 
lady dined at the house at which he was staying, and not recog- 
nising him, talked to him about the scenery and the civility of the 
people. “Only yesterday (she said) I had a long conversation 
with an old man who was breaking stones on the road. He told 
me all I wanted to know, and was so civil that I gave hima 
shilling.”—Sedgwick says, “I could not resist the pleasure of 
saying ‘ Yes, ma’am, you did, and here is the shilling.’” 

On another occasion when examining some caverns along the 
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Cornish coast, some of the fisher-folk came up to him expecting in 
the absence of the coastguard some valuable hints regarding 
smuggled brandies and tobacco. His quest of fossils appeared to 
them a transparent blind, and they left him after a while unsatis- 
fied, hurt and disappointed : “ Us sees you don’t trust we.” 

In 1853 the Deanery of Peterborough was offered to Sedgwick 
by Lord Aberdeen, but he preferred to remain at Cambridge, 
and declined it. 

In 1866 an awkward and very culpable act of mischief was 
perpetrated by some of the undergraduates of the adjoining college 
of St. John, which might have brought about a very serious result. 
Some Johnians were firing pistols at a mark one night just as 
Sedgwick was going to bed. “ The light of my bedroom window” 
{he says) “ was too great a temptation to be resisted. So the 
boobies fired two shots at it, and sent two bullets through it, one 
of which passed within two feet of my head.” Of course the 
usual confession and apology followed, which were good-naturedly 
accepted, and thus the matter ended: but he had a narrow escape. 
“The offender ” (he writes) “ promises hereafter not to mistake an 
old Professor for a Butt.” 

The last few years of his life were those of increasing infirmity 
patiently borne. The end came in January, 1873, when he had 


reached the age of 88. He died at Cambridge, carefully and 
affectionately tended to the last. The tidings of his death called 
forth everywhere great sympathy and sorrow. The Queen tele- 
graphed—“I am deeply grieved to hear of the death of our kind 
old friend, Professor Sedgwick. He was a most valued friend of 
the dear Prince. Pray let me have some details.” 


Siama. 


















Sn a Welsh Garden, 


Part I, 


By the gate of a small parsonage a man stood watching the sun 
set across the sea. The low rays lighted him as he stood. Behind, 
on the whitewashed wall, red plums purpled slowly, and over the 
slate-roofed porch hung yellow August roses. Close by the gate, 
a large hydrangea, covered with bloom, glowed in the light like 
a great Chinese lantern at some grotesque and weird festival. 
Beyond and above the house, a gorse-crowned hill lifted its green 
and golden head, and then sank sheer down until its grey sides 
were lost in uncertain shadow. 


Suddenly, “the sun’s rim” dipt, and the hydrangea-lantern 
went out. 


























The Rev. Hugh Roberts was a man who entered the Church for 
a family living; who gave up all refinement of intercourse with 
his fellows, and buried himself among Welsh-speaking farmers, 
and Welsh-speaking cottagers, and gloom-loving Calvinists, for 
—money. 

“Bah!” said the parson, talking to himself, as solitary men do, 
“it is worse than marrying for money, and more hopeless!” 

He spurned irritably the pebbles on the pathway, and, turning 
into the house, strode into the room where supper awaited him, 
and shook the dead ashes from his pipe with angry impatient 
tappings against the wooden mantelshelf. 

The old housekeeper, “ pottering ” round the room to see that 
he wanted nothing, watched her master gravely. She remembered 
the face well ten years ago, when the eyes were full of eager 
question, before the lips had those lines about them, and while 
the brow was smooth. 

The face had been full of promise, then—was full of promise 
still, if one made allowance for ten years’ fret and friction—but 
fulfilment of any noble destiny seemed as far off as ever. 
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Disappointment had been the first bitterness. Entering the 
Church, on promise of a living, after a fairly successful career at 
Oxford, and two years as a curate in London, a family quarrel 
shattered the young man’s hopes. The rich relative who had 
promised him the living gave it to a stranger, and then threw 
him a sop, in the shape of a little Welsh parish, which would 
shelve him for life. There was no choice. His father was a poor 
man, and other sons were waiting for help to start on the race for 
life; so Hugh came to his seaside vicarage, and brought his 
laboriously-learnt Welsh, and his English sympathies, to that 
most Welsh bit of all Wales which lies in the south-west corner, 
far from tourists and railways. 

How he had chafed at the loneliness, at the unexpected poverty, 
at the fight about tithe, at the ever-growing, rampant dissent ; 
how he had lived ali these long, empty years, beating his wings 
against his cage, few of his fast-forgetting friends knew. The 
poor old woman who served him guessed a little. 

He sat long over supper, brooding as he was wont, until the 
old housekeeper entered, and put his bedfoom candlestick on a 
corner of the table, as she had done every night for years. 

“Tim thinks it is time for you to be abed, sir,” she said, 
turning to Roberts; “he’s been lying on your mat this half- 
hour.” 

“Now, come, Mrs. Butterfield, own that you bribed him with a 
bone, for the poor dog never goes up before me unless you lay a 
bone to tempt him. That’s woman’s way,” the parson said, with 
a poor smile, “and they think we do not see the artifice.” 

“You start early to-morrow, sir.” 

“True,” said Roberts, with a sigh, and took up his candle. 

To-morrow would be a dreary day to him, for on it he would 
lose a friend—a man who had been putting up at a farmhouse on 
the hill for the sake of sketching—and the parson alone knew 
what losing a friend meant. 

It meant a step backward, backward into the dim obscurity of 
the cavern where he dwelt. For a week he had struggled, always 
with that friend from the outer world by his side, towards the 
point of light in the distance, which told that there was a way 
out, that somewhere beyond the narrowing walls and low-pressing 
roof, there was daylight, and open air, and freedom. And now 
the week was over, and he knew what must come. He would 
go with his friend to the opening, would see the light touch 
him, the wind blow his clothing, would stretch out a hand after 
him and cry farewell, and then—then turn back into the cave 
where he lived alone ; and, worst of all, would grow once more 
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accustomed to the darkness, and cease to press lightwards—until 
the end. 

For to Hugh Roberts, this Welsh parish, where fate, with his 
own weak consent, had placed him, was like a prison, and, as in 
other prisons, the hardest thing to bear was the idleness. He 
farmed his glebe, it is true; but the morning round was soon 
made, and after a daily visit to the little white school-house on 
the hill, parish duties ceased. There were seldom any sick; 
there was a funeral about once a year, and a marriage once in 
three years, and the excitement of a weekly visit to the market- 
town, fifteen miles away, palled after a time. Indeed, its only 
attraction was that then the point of light at the end of the 
cavern broadened and brightened, and for half a day Roberts 
could stand face to face with men who habitually spoke English, 
could even hope, in the fishing season, to meet some one from 
Bristol, from Oxford, from London itself. Then he felt the fresh 
air blow in his face, and forgot, for a blessed hour or so, the 
stifling atmosphere of his cave. 

Later in the day, when the shadows grew long in the dim yard, 
when fishermen put their tackle together, and went out to try a 
cast on the grey evening water, the old ostler brought round the 
trap with Bessie, his bay mare, in it, and the parson climbed up 
and took the reins, and drove hard and fast, and recklessly, up 
hill and down—home. 

Home to the white vicarage, where Tim waited, sitting upright 
by the gate, like a pitiful little ghost in the shadowy road ; home 
to a comfortable lamp-lit room, where the old nurse of his boy- 
hood tended him as if he were a boy still, where no news reached 
him, and where—thinking bitterly of the day he had spent, and 
of the barren days to come—perhaps it was small wonder if 
supper was pushed aside hardly tasted, and if the hand which 
filled pipe after pipe reached out oftener than was wise to the 
spirit-flask, from which there was no one to warn him. 

But it was morning: the great hill behind the house, shaped 
like a sphinx, lay basking in the sun, the lowlands at its base 
reaching like outstretched paws far into the sea; a haze was over 
everything, prophetic of heat in the day. 

The painter, brown-bearded, rough-coated, round-shouldered, 
walked across the hills and joined his friend at an early breakfast, 
and then Bessie was brought to the door and the trap packed with 
the guest’s small bag, and large painting paraphernalia, and the 
two men set their faces on their journey. 

The parson drove in silence for many miles, and the painter sat 
drinking in the effects of the lifting haze as they climbed and 
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climbed, until they reached a table-land covered with heather, 
and felt the breeze from the sea which lay on all sides of them. 

A question from the stranger broke the silence. 

“ Whose is that farm on the hill overhanging the sea, beyond 
the larch wood ?” he asked. 

“Tt belongs to a man named Evan Evans—Evan Evance as 
they call him here.” 

“ Well, Mr. Evan Evans has a very pretty daughter.” 

Roberts looked up. 

“ He has no daughter, at least none at home,” he said. 

“ Well, niece then, it is no matter. She is pretty and refined 
and tall, and wanders about that walled garden like Pysche 
imprisoned by Aphrodite, or like a briefly released Persephone 
dreading a summons below. You should go and see her.” 

“T do not care about pretty girls—in Wales; and her father or 
uncle, whichever old Evans may be, is a churl and does not care 
forme. He got that farm through my interest with the landlord, 
but he has never paid a tithe after the first.” 

“What a shame! I wish I had seen the girl earlier all the 
same, I would have painted her.” 

The parson did not seem interested, he pointed his whip 
towards the little town in the valley below them. “ Here we are 
at the top of the hills,” he said, “and there is the station below, 
and one can see the blessed steam of an engine, and know that 
but for invisible chains of duty, or custom, or cowardice—which 
is it ?—one could take a ticket and get into a train, and away!” 

His friend was silent; in this mood it was useless to argue 
with Roberts. In another hour the painter was on his way to 
town, and the parson was alone. 

It was market day, and he spoke to a few farmers, and then, 
earlier than usual, went back to the inn, and finding the yard 
deserted, everyone being out in the market-place, he put Bessie 
in himself and turned his face homewards. He had seen the 
farmer Evan Evans in the crowd, and remembering what he had 
been told, thought he would go and solve the mystery of the girl 
at the farm on the hill. 

Just where the road dips to the vicarage he heard the carolling 
voice of his farm servant singing his part in the Te Deum, and 
practising for Sunday. To him Hugh Roberts gave the mare and 
cart, and then turned off up the hill. 

The rosy afternoon light lay over all the coast. The parson 
walked northward, lifting his bent and brooding head now and 
then to mark the lines of warmly tinted hills round distant 
Snowdon. Half an hour’s walk brought him within sight of 
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Evans’s farm which lay on one side of a dip in the land facing 
north. 

Roberts lost it for a moment as he turned into a rugged lane 
between two high banks, and then guided by splashes of lime 
which whitened the sides of a gap, he found a gate opening into 
the farmyard. It was deserted as so many Welsh farms are in 
the daytime, not even a dog barked as he crossed it; then 
he went down the hill to where a stream divided the fields from 
the cultivated garden, crossed a wooden bridge, and climbed 
again. 

In front of him was a high brick wall with a pent-house top 
from under which great butterflies flew, and over which a pear- 
tree leaned an arm and hung golden fruit within his reach. 
Time had painted the old wall, and softened its harshness with 
lichens ; scarlet and russet, amber and crimson glowed on it, grey 
and green moss and strange hardy flowers that grew in crevices 
decked it, as loving hands deck a grave, and the vicar lifted his 
worn and weary face to it, and thought that perhaps behind it 
might be rest. 

He tried the door in the wall, in the lock of which a great key 
had been left; it opened slowly and unwillingly, but when he 
stepped within and let it go from his hand, fell to with a heavy 
crash. 

The walled garden sloped to the south, and was on the hillside, 
so that its fruit caught every gleam of sun; upwards it curved 
away from him, and was cut by straight paths bordered with old- 
fashioned flowers; the lower end was in shadow now, the upper 
laced with nets over the strawberry beds shimmering like 
gossamer in the low slanting sunset rays, the whole guarded by 
the old brown and crimson wall. 

On the upper path a girl walked slowly, the sun lighting her 
dress, which seemed shell-pink and very delicate ; she came down 
towards Hugh when the door clashed to, out of the transforming 
sunshine into the shadow. Then he saw that her gown was of 
homely cotton, that she was fair and slender and tall, and held a 
closed book in her hand. 

“Tam afraid I startled you,” he said, lifting his hat; “ may I 
see what you were reading ?” 

She looked at him timidly, but handed him the book. It was 
‘The Earthly Paradise’ of William Morris. 

It seemed to Hugh, standing there in the shadow, shut out 
from the hills and meadows by the old walls of the garden, that a 


supreme moment in life had come for him and for the woman 
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beside him. He stood silent turning the book’s pages. A pencil 
mark in the margin drew his eye, and he read aloud: 


“ ,.. verse for battle-song is meet, 
And sings of sorrow piercing-sweet.” 


“ Did you mark this?” he asked gently. 

“Yes,” answered the woman by his side; then pausing she 
looked in his face, and reassured but still timid, went on: “ you 
will not understand, perhaps, but to me it seems that one could 
be glad of sorrow if only one might know that piercing sweetness 
also. But Iam foolish ; you will not feel this too.” 

*¢ Hugh shut the book, and gave it back to her. “TI have felt it 
for ten years,” he said. 

“ Ah,” she drew in her breath with a great sigh of relief, “ you 
understand! It is this dull grey level life that has no sweetness, 
for though one day is like another, and can never bring anything 
but monotony, I am not vain enough to call my fate a real 
sorrow; there is no stab of pain to glorify it, only prosaic 
aching.” 

“You are not Welsh ?” asked Hugh, marvelling at her speech. 

“No, I am English. Sometimes I wish I had been Welsh, it 
would be more like home.” 

“ Have you been here long ?” 

‘Tt seems long to me; a year,” she said. 

Then suddenly realising how strange it was that she should be 
speaking thus, she asked with a changed manner: 

“Did you come to see Mr. Evans, sir?” 

Hugh smiled, and lifting the head of a Japanese lily which 
drooped, he fastened it to its stick. 

“No, I came to see you, I think,” he said half to himself, for 
indeed he did not know why he came. Then seeing her pale face 
flush a little, he added by way of explanation : 

“ We are the only two English people here, and it is lonely for 
us so far from home. Do you stay long ?” 

She glanced at him curiously. 

“As long as I live, I suppose,” she answered. ‘Some day, if 
I may, I should like to tell you my story.” 

Then into her eyes came an expression of fear, of dreaded 
anticipation realised, as slow clumsy footsteps sounded on the 
gravel outside the garden. She turned as if to go up the path 
again, but stopped herself and stood facing the door. Some one 
fumbled at the key, and pushed angrily. A rasping voice broken 
by an old man’s cough called out, and Evan Evans stood in the 
doorway. 
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“What are you doing here, and no tea ready, wife? And 
who’s this?” asked the farmer, turning to where Mr. Roberts 
stood. 

Hugh did not answer, his eyes were on the fair face of the 
woman whom Evans had called wife. She passed out through 
the door before the two men, walking down to the bridge across 
the stream, obedient to her duty, her slender girlish figure, a 
head taller than that of her husband, her quiet grace and sorrow- 
ful dignity, penetrating Hugh, who watched her, with a sense of 
indignant shame. 

The farmer eyed him keenly. 

“You'll be come about the tithes, I suppose,” he said, clinking 
his money in his pockets. 

It was time to speak. 

“No, Mr. Evans, I did not come about the tithes, but I had 
not called here for a year—for some time,” he said, lamely 
correcting himself, “and you are a parishioner you know.” 

“ You are right, you had not called here for a year, more than 
that, I daresay, I don’t count. You had not seen the wife [ 
brought from London, eh?” 

“ No,” said Hugh. 

“ Quite the lady,” said the old man, much as he talked when 
describing cattle he wished to sell. “Good family, father a 
minister like yourself, but poor, as they mostly are. Eldest of 
ten—pretty too, pretty in the face—so I took her. She ought to 
be grateful;” and muttering the last words with others which 
Roberts did not catch, the farmer walked to the house and the 
parson followed as in a dream. 

Entering the kitchen Evans pressed him to stay to tea, his 
true Welsh hospitality proving stonger than his hatred of the 
Established Church. 

Roberts opened his lips to refuse, but saw the wife’s imploring 
eyes lifted fearfully, and accepted, dreading to leave her alone. 

Crossing the sanded floor, his heavy boots grinding the grit 
harshly, Evans showed the wide chimney, the pride of the house, 
built a hundred years ago, a labyrinth of rafters on which hung 
flitches of bacon drying in the smoke, Tea was laid, in honour of 
the stranger, in the parlour, a seldom-used room hung round with 
enormous “ samplers ” framed and glazed. 

The farmer pointed them out, employing his household gods 
as stopgaps in a conversation otherwise full of rents and fissures, 

“She’s Mary’s work,” he said, blundering over his pronouns, 
always a Welshman’s weak point, although his English was 
generally good. 
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“Fifty years ago she worked her, and there she is!” 

He pointed to a large canvas representing David playing 
before Saul on a majestic harp carved like the figure-head of a 
ship with a sort of goddess Minerva in a Roman helmet. The 
colours had faded pathetically, but a strong red still held its own 
against Time’s “ effacing fingers,” and the stripling’s cheeks bore 
a deep hectic flush contrasting with a pale yellow face and the 
eyes of an albino. Under the picture was a long inscription, 
telling how Mary Evans of Credwr Farm had worked it at the 
age of fifteen, fifty years ago. 

“Ah, if she'd lived maybe I should never have married 
Margery,” said the farmer, drinking his tea; “and you might 
have been teaching other people’s children all your life; drudgery, 
I call it, drudgery,” and the old man coughed and muttered, 
muttered and coughed—and Margery—was that her name? 
thought Hugh—sat silent, with hard-set mouth, until Roberts 
could bear it no longer, and took his leave, 

He walked home quickly, eager to get back to think it all over 
and seek out books for her to read when they should meet again. 
For the first time he thought how beautiful the bay looked with 
its soundless pulsing waves too far below for his ear to catch 
their murmur. He was alone no longer, some one was with him 
in the ‘cavern, groping like himself to the light—they did not 
walk side by side yet, but she was there and he had touched her 
hand. 

Tim and the housekeeper drowned each other’s reproaches for 
his late arrival; but though he caressed the dog’s rough head, 
the woman’s garrulous gossip was unheard by her master, who 
was already at the bookcase turning over his treasures—his 
Rossetti—yes, he would show her ‘The Blessed Damosel’; his 
’ Browning—did she :know ‘By the Fireside’? his Swinburne— 
surely she would love ‘Atalanta in Calydon’—and he would 
read to her, as he was reading now alone, the mystery of man’s 
making. And as he read that wonderful “chorus,” the poem 
held him, and the “holy spirit of man” within him exulted in 
the beauty of the verse, and in the pure joy of sharing it with her 
who would understand it and him, until slowly, as he read on, 
the undercurrent of sorrow touched him, 


“He weaves and is clothed with derision, 
Sows, and he shall not reap;” 


and the words hurt him, struck him with prophetic hands; for 
was not Margery of whom he thought the wife of Evan Evans the 


farmer ? 
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Part II, 


Aut through the late summer and autumn Hugh Roberts and 
Margery Evans met often. The white school-house was nearer 
to the farm than to the vicarage, and after his daily visit there, 
the parson walked, oftener perhaps than he knew, northwards 
towards the dip in the land where lay Credwr. Margery’s story 
had long ago been told him. He knew how she had lived in 
London alone, in a family of many sisters, a solitary reader shut 
up within herself, teaching children the early drudgery of music, 
to help her father in the poor stereotyped way girls generally 
try to help; knew too how she hated her life and beat against 
her crowded cage as he against his lonely one—until she 
married. 

It was an old and ordinary story : Margery Procter, aged twenty- 
five, driven wild by poverty and the daily sordid cares of a poor 
home, where brotkers and sisters pushed each other aside for bare 
standing room in life, until brotherhood and sisterhood were well 
nigh choked in their hearts, seeing her father wear himself out 
for a pittance,—Margery Procter met Mr. Evans and married him. 
The man was well-to-do; and in town at. the house of his cousin, 
to whose children Margery taught music, it seemed to her as 
though life on a large farm, with the sea and the mountains, was 
rather to be chosen than the life in London which she was 
leading. 

Like Hugh Roberts when he went into the Church, she accepted 
a noble destiny from an ignoble motive, and stood in the Temple, 
an unconsecrated priestess, daring to touch the fire of the gods 
with hands unsanctified by love. 

For the first time, when she said good-bye, her father’s house 
looked homelike, and when she unclasped her little sister’s hands 
from her neck a sudden dread seized her; if it had been possible 
she would have drawn back. But the irrevocable step had been 
taken; what we call Fate, when we mean our own weakness, had 
thrown its net over her and there was no escape. 

And now she had been a wife one long year; had learned to 
chafe at the alien surroundings, the absence of English books, the 
enforced attendance at Welsh chapels—for her husband did not 
allow her to go to church; had found that gratitude was expected 
even though love was impossible, had begged in vain for the 
company of one-of those little sisters who had so wearied her at 
home, and had settled into dull hopeless apathy. Then she met 
Hugh Roberts, whose face she had seen once or twice in the 
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village, but who had not entered into her life until the day when 
he pushed open the door of the walled garden. 

Now all was different; each day’s possibility of happiness 
depended on whether Margery saw Hugh or not: even the empty 
days were not sorrowful, for “memory is possession.” Of late 
they met chiefly on the wild hillsides above the sea; in that 
dangerous silence where no speech is needed, each had understood 
that constant meetings at the farm could not continue. Tim was 
their only confidant, and had a habit of sitting apart on guard 
watching while they read and talked, and warning them bya 
sharp bark of the rare approach of fisherman or shepherd. But 
all the village knew they met, and spoke of it now and then ; some- 
times with kindliness, as when a warm-hearted Welsh woman 
said it was hard both on the parson and young Mrs. Evans to be 
so far from home; sometimes with malice, as when the minister 
of one chapel shook his head over it with the minister of 
another, and joined their differences in hatred of the Established 
Church. 

One day, the farmer being absent in the market town— Hugh 
never seized now the once prized opportunity of meeting men— 
the two had been talking of Napoleon. 

“It is not as a mere conqueror that he stands out alone in 
history,” Margery said, “it is the pathos of his defeat that makes 
him unforgettable.” 

“You are always thinking of defeat,” Hugh answered; “ it 
seems to comfort you.” 

“Ina way it does,” she said. “ If the world were full of success 
and victory and happiness, how could we be sure there is anything 
beyond it? but as it is, defeat here means victory somewhere, and 
loneliness here must mean ——” but she stopped suddenly. “I 
am tired; we have walked a long way; will you come into the 
garden a little?” 

She led the way as she spoke across the field where, with 
shackled feet, a white bull grazed, and two half-grown calves ran 
clumsily away as they approached. In this way they could enter 
the farm from the north, passing by the walled garden. At the 
door Margery paused, and Hugh opened it for her. The parson 
was strangely silent. The garden held a glow of warmth, for the 
breeze outside was cool; a “painted lady” butterfly sailed past 
with the peculiar wind-blown flight characteristic of his kind ; 
the last tall lily of the year caught a ray of the setting sun, and 
stood like a pale altar candle by the pathway. 

“What a grand lily,” said Hugh; “it is as tall as you are, 
Margery. Stand by it and I will measure you.” 
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It was the first time he had called her Margery : the name, ever 
in his thoughts, had slipped from him unconsciously, but once 
pronounced an infinite difference made itself felt. 

By a supreme effort he spoke calmly, after an inevitable pause. 

“Stand here,” he said again, “and I will measure you.” 

But Margery too had heard her name, and trembled. She 
stood by the lily, but her head drooped; she was tired, and her 
whole frame shook. Suddenly she put both hands to her face and 
burst into tears. In a moment Hugh’s arms were round her. 

“ My love, oh my poor love! what have I done?” he cried. 

What had he done indeed? Both knew it now; knew that 
they loved each other, had loved each other for weeks, would love 
each other always, and must never meet again. 

The man fought first against his destiny. 

“It is horrible!” he cried, “why did we not meet sooner? 
Every pulse of your heart and mine beat together—my darling, 
my darling, what can we do?” 

Margery raised a white changed face. ‘ We can do nothing,” 
she said, “it is my fault, my sin; I married without love; I 
should have waited, we should have met then some day; now, 
dear, go, and pray that life may not be long for us, we have only 
heaven left.” 

Hand in hand they stood silent, but how long neither could 
tell; only the rose-colour and gold left the lily, and it grew pale 
and grey and dim, and Margery shivered, for the wind was cold. 
At last Hugh found himself outside the garden, alone, blinded 
with tears in the gathering darkness, stumbling with uneven 
footsteps back up the path they had trodden together. 

The white bull uttered a dull roar under its breath as he 
passed it close, but Hugh neither heard nor saw. Pushing the 
heavy gate with his body as he left the field, a rusty nail caught 
the back of his clenched hand as the gate swung to its place, and 
tore it, but Hugh only felt the gash an hour later. Mechanically 
he turned homewards; the short September evening was closing 
fast, and through the darkness he saw below him the faint 
straggling line of the white lime-washed cottages that marked the 
village, and between him and them a house that stood apart, from 
whose open door a light streamed. This was the vicarage. As 
he entered, his white haggard face silenced Mrs. Butterfield, who 
stood full of questions in the narrow hall—whether he saw her or 
not she did not know—but he walked straight on up to his room 
and locked the door. 

The winter that followed was wild and stormy. Hundreds of 
sheep were lost in the snow on the Welsh hills, and in the early 
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spring, hundreds of lambs lay dead by their dying mothers in the 
cold. 

Hugh and Margery had not met once. At first, the parson 
used to walk for hours on the hills, hoping to meet her by some 
accident; but at last he knew that she avoided every chance of 
meeting, and sometimes the knowledge angered him, and some- 
times made him sad. He did not know that when she saw Tim 
in the distance she turned back out of the path, only once 
venturing to take the dog in her arms, and kiss his rough head, 
on which his master’s hand would rest, while Tim licked the tears 
that ran down her cheeks, and wondered. 

Hugh did not know that if these days were the beginning of 
bitterness to him, for her they were the end of life; and that, 
while his heart stormed and fretted, hers was breaking. 

For a time, Hugh Roberts hoped, and therefore struggled ; 
hoped for change, for death, even for forgetfulness; but as the 
winter lengthened before him, he despaired more and more. 
Always keenly sensitive to darkness and sunless skies, he sank 
into a moody, silent and depressed state, from which he was only 
roused by the unavoidable Sunday service; and at last, when 
mental anguish was supplemented by physical pain, when refusal 
to take proper food and exercise rendered him weak in body and 
mind, the devil, as an old Puritan might have said, entered into 
Hugh Roberts, and whispered that there was a way out of all 
this misery. He began to seek the forgetfulness given by alcohol 
and drugs. First, to enable him to write a sermon, then to nerve 
him for duty, then to silence conscience, which spoke loudly of 
duty unfulfilled. 

Stealthily creeping, insidious, with no warning shock, his old 
temptation came upon him, and overwhelmed him, not as with 
the fury of tempest, but with the deadlier power of drifting sand. 

Presently the villagers noted the change, and ugly rumours 
got about. Once there was no service on Sunday, the vicar being 
ill, his housekeeper said, although none were allowed to see him, 
and she sent for no doctor. 

He had been met miles from home with his white dog at his 
heels—for even Tim felt something was wrong, and kept near his 
master—and had not answered when accosted, or seemed to know 
that anyone spoke. 

Margery was the last to hear this; but one day, when she had 
been out looking for strayed lambs, and was coming slowly home, 
carrying a half-frozen one in her arms, the schoolmaster overtook 
her on his lame black pony. This man kept a Welsh school, to 
which most dissenters sent their children, and had always beer 
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very bitter against the Church. He had soon told her all there 
was to tell, adding, with some malice, as he watched her rigid face— 

“Has not your good husband told you, Mrs. Evans? He's 
been talking of it some time, and, between us, we thought of 
writing to the bishop; it’s a thing that ought to be seen into for 
religion’s sake—never mind whether the man is church or chapel. 
What do you think now?” 


Margery lifted her face at last, and looked at the man by 
her side. 

“T think that it is false,” she cried; “but if it were true, I 
think that religion is hateful which makes you glad—for you are 
glad, Mr. Griffith, that your brother has fallen so low.” 

Then she bent her head over the lamb she carried, and turned 
aside out of the path on to the rugged hillside, where the pony’s 
feet could not follow; and the schoolmaster rode on, pondering. 
There was some truth then, he thought, in the story of the 
parson’s visits to the farm. 

But the woman he had left was crouching in the black, frost- 
killed heather behind him, watching the lamb’s stiffening limbs 
with eyes that saw nothing but one far-away face. She laid the 
creature down at last; it was dead; what did it matter? death 
was better than life for lambs as well as for men! And then the 
youth in her protested, and her heart painted a joyful picture 
which she knew well—which she had long known—in which she 
was Hugh’s wife, a possible joy against which she herself had 
shut the door. 

Once, long ago, before she married, a friend said to her, 
“Margery, I wonder that you dare!” 

She had dared, and now the fate she had defied confronted her, 
and not her only, but him she loved. For insulted Fate flings 
her retribution broadcast at the offender, and strikes home; but 
strikes also his nearest, so that those who stand closest to his side 
suffer with him. 

For all her brave words to the schoolmaster, Margery Evans 
felt that he spoke the truth. Her husband’s silence on the 
subject was ominous; she knew that he had noted Hugh’s visits, 
and their sudden cessation, and that he would rejoice in any evil 
which should overtake the parson. 

The summer was one long misery. Once Margery wrote to 
Hugh, imploring him to be brave for her sake. His answer 
warned her that “that way lay madness”; also she dare risk no 
more letters. She tried to meet him in the presence of others, 
but the gold ring on her finger was stronger than a chain of iron 
binding her, her wifehood and her love alike paralysed her. 
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After this, the end came quickly. It was not a year since the 
painter left his friend, and August had again filled the land with 
flowers. Margery sat alone by the open hearth, for her husband 
had been called away on business. It was milking-time, and she 
could hear the cheery voices of the Welshwomen, and the clink of 
the pails, as they moved from one to the other of the group of 
cows in the wide farmyard. 

Presently their talk ceased, and Margery went into the door- 
way. She could not bear the stillness, and the sharp ticking of 
the great clock in the kitchen struck on her nerves like calculated 
drops of icy water on a tortured prisoner. Lifting her eyes to 
the hills, she saw a small, white, moving object, like a dusky 
snowball. It scudded, tacked, was lost in a furze-bush, yet came 
ever onward, nearer to the farm and to her. 

It seemed to her as if it bore a message. 

Lost for a time in the hollow of the hill, it presently threaded 
a near hedge, and Margery’s heart leapt and then stood still, 
for she knew the white object to be Tim. 

On he came straight up to her; his black ear pricked, his 
white ear torn and drooping, one dusty paw bleeding, but looking 
into her face with all his dog’s soul in his eyes. Trying to read 
his silent entreaty, she gave him milk—he lapped a little, and 
then plucked at her gown and ran. It was as she thought first, 
he had a message for her. She pulled her hat from a nail near 
the door and ran with the dog. 

She was young but not strong, town-bred and very heart-sick, 
but for a time she kept near Tim. Then her speed slackened 
a little as she breasted the brow of a hill and saw the green 
slopes, sheep-dotted, sweeping downwards to the sea. For a 
moment she paused and looked far onward, no human form was 
in sight, not a sail was on the water. 

Tim pressed on. Over a wall of turf, down rough steps two 
feet deep cut by shepherd boys as they followed a stray sheep, 
and then along a track so narrow that Margery dare look ahead 
no longer lest her foot should slip. Like most keenly imagina- 
tive persons she could not walk easily at a dizzy height, and 
on her right the smooth hillside, without rugged break or clump 
of furze, fell away in one steep rush of slippery green to the 
beach below. Once, hearing feebly shrill voices, she forced her- 
self to look down, and saw three or four boys bathing—at that 
distance they looked like tiny gnomes dancing on the edge of a 
painted sea. At last the sheep-track widened, Tim yelped and 
looked back at her, and Margery saw a man lying face down- 
wards on the grass at some distance. It was poor Hugh Roberts, 
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who had better have been dead a year ago than lying here now, 
better for all but just those two who found and loved him. 
“The pity of it!” Whatever had killed the manhood in hin— 
bitter disappointment, or deadly drugs, or drinking—it was 
pitiful for Margery to stand there and see him she loved so 
fallen. Picture him as you will—pitying or scorning—the more 
scorn for him the more pity for her—picture him, for there have 
been men like him and women who have loved them. 

Margery Evans stood there, alone with the sea and the hills 
and her love. For love was not killed in her; pity stifled the 
passion of it, a sort of mother-tenderness took the girl-worship 
out of it, but the love was there faithful through worse than 
death. She raised his head, and met dull eyes that knew her 
not; then quickly running down a steep path to the beach, 
made for boatmen, she soaked her apron in the salt water and 
climbed again to bathe his head and the palms of his hands. 
Tim watched her and whined. 

It was perhaps ten minutes before Hugh ceased to mutter, 
and to pluck at the grass with his hands, and looking up, knew 
who tended him. The grave sad eyes met his. 

“You must go home,” Margery said, “ you are not well.” And 
she made him try to stand. 

Hugh looked fearfully over his shoulder. 

“Not that way,” he said, “not by the village; they will see 
me—and, and know, Margery; they have threatened me—they 
are writing to the bishop, I cannot go, Margery; I dare not go 
home that way.” 

This she understood, between pauses and inarticulate words, 
and pitiable weak pointings and gestures; and when she under- 
stood, she knew that the hour was come when this man’s salva- 
tion should be given into her hands. 

How she got him back along that wild track in safety would 
be hard to say. Years afterwards, when, after a weary fight, 
Hugh Roberts had won the victory, he thought of it on his knees. 

It was dusk when they reached the turf wall that crested 
the hill, and looked over on the other side. Here Margery sank 
down on the rough grass; her strength was almost spent. 
Below them a light shone in the farm-house window; and 
between them and it a solitary figure halted like a sentinel. 
Hugh turned towards the path along which they had come and 
shuddered. 

“You have saved me at the risk of your life, Margery,” he said. 

“T have risked more than life, Hugh,” Margery answered 
simply; then rising to her feet she saw the sentinel figure 
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coming nearer, and knew it was her husband; “ risked and lost 
it,” she added with white lips, 

To Roberts the advancing figure was only that of a belated 
shepherd, so when Margery begged him to leave her to go home 
alone, he made but little opposition, and was soon lost in the 
gathering darkness. 

Margery walked on to her doom, and bore without flinching, 
almost without feeling, the storm of jealous words and horrible 
suspicions poured upon her by her husband. 

When the two neared the farm, Margery saw that the door 
of the walled garden stood ajar. A wild craving seized her to 
turn aside and shelter here, as if the old walls could shield her. 

She slackened her pace and fell behind her husband. 

What followed no one ever knew; whether, blind with rage, 
the old man struck or pushed her, or whether, feeble and heart- 
broken, she missed her footing in the darkness, there was none 
to tell. However it happened, Margery fell heavily forward 
and striking her head against a block of stone by the pathway, 
lay dead at her husband’s feet, breaking in her fall the lilies 
that had first seen her love. 


An hour later Hugh, standing by the vicarage gate looking 


seaward, heard the hurrying step of a breathless farm-boy, and 
learned that he was wanted at Credwr. 

The young man knew who called him before he saw the farmer 
waiting in the porch, and followed his beckoning hand down 
the garden. Evans pushed the door open, and pointed to the 
ground, 

“Ts that your work or mine?” he asked, sullen,:but awed by 
the presence of death. Then he turned on his;heel and left 
him, and Hugh heard again as he had heard a year ago, the 
crash of the door as it shut him in with the dead. 

She lay as she had fallen, prone across the broken flowers, her 
white face paler than the lilies, her hands stretched forth on the 
soft earth ; and, like a knight of old keeping vigil before the 
battle, Hugh Roberts knelt by a very human saint and vowed 
his vow under the watching stars. 

When the farm-servants came with the doctor to carry back 
to the house the woman who had lived there two little years and 
yet had lived her life out, they found a man with his bowed head 
wet with the night dew, whose face in the light of their lantern 
was like that of a child forgiven, who stood aside patiently while 
they lifted the dead in their arms, and then, gathering up the 
lilies that had died with her, turned away into the night. 





Sir Walter Scott's Letter-Dag. 


a 


“EnoveH of ill nature to keep your good nature from being 
abused is no bad ingredient in their disposition who have favours 
to bestow.” So wrote Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Journal.’ 

Nowadays, when commercial considerations reign supreme, 
such a reflection appears trite and obvious. But Sir Walter lived 
in a warmer-hearted time, and was given plenty of opportunities 
of illustrating his maxim by his own example. For, even in those 
days of heavy postage, he was much troubled with what he termed 
“the idle intrusion of voluntary correspondents.” He estimated 
that the postage thus incurred cost him £100 a year, besides 
innumerable franks. As he grew older the evil increased rather 
than diminished. “Each man who has a pen, ink, and sheet of 
foolscap to spare, flies a letter at me,” he complains, and adds: 
“all the letters regard the writer’s own hopes or projects, or are 
filled with unasked advice or extravagant requests.” 

To the last category belong those regarding his novels or 
other works. In April, 1826, Scott’s partner and printer, James 
Ballantyne, forwards him a letter from an Irish lady, requesting 
him ( “for the beaua yeux, which I shall never look upon”) to send 
her all the Waverley novels hitherto published with an order for 
the supply to her of the rest as they appeared. She of course adds 
that this will be an era in her life; but Sir Walter ungallantly 
comments: ‘she may find out some other epocha.” 

Judging, however, by what we know of him in other cases, he 
probably wrote the enterprising daughter of Erin a kind and 
politely worded letter. 

Many years after the publication of the book, Sir Walter received 
and had to pay sevenpence for an unsolicited criticism of ‘The Heart 
of Midlothian’; the writer approved of the first three volumes, but 
“totally condemned ” the fourth—an amount of favour which Scott 
thought ought to satisfy authors in general. The same corre- 
spondent demanded in a postscript that the “Wizard of the North” 
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should get back Wallace’s sword from the Southron. The request 
touched a tender spot and doubtless went far to atone for the 
impertinence which preceded it. It brought back to Scott’s mind 
the image of Mons Meg, the old cannon which was a sort of 
national toy in Scotland, and reminded him of his resolve to use 
his influence with the Iron Duke to have her reinstated in her 
old glory—a result successfully achieved and recorded in his 
‘Journal.’ 

Sir Walter’s generosity with his purse was only too widely 
known, and he often found, like Joseph Surface, that too good a 
character was inconvenient. It was not unusual for university 
spendthrifts, of whom of course he knew nothing personally, to 
apply to him for loans of twenty, fifty or a hundred pounds. In 
November, 1825, a Danish naval captain, being in want of a sum 
of money to enable him to go to Columbia and fight for its 
freedom, confided to Scott a dream that he had generously made 
him a present of it. “I can tell him his dream by contraries,” 
jots down the visionary donor. 

A few months afterwards a Mr. Campbell had an impulse to 
ask for a loan of fifty pounds for two years. Sir Walter “felt no 
corresponding impulse ” and begged to decline the demand, “ which 
might have been as reasonably made by any Campbell on earth,” 
as he confided to his diary. “Another impulse,” however, sent 
forth from the same quarter anonymous abuse of Scott’s works 
and also of his “temper and selfish disposition.” The recipient 
read unmoved the first and last lines, but winced at having to pay 
fourteen-pence postage for the satirical effusion. 

Sometimes, but rarely, the post brought a plausible offer from 
an occasional correspondent. Thus, soon after the Constable crash 
had involved Scott in difficulties, a Mr. Charles Gray of Carse 
wrote to him expressing sympathy, and at the same time offering 
half the profits of a patent medicine to which the celebrated 
author was, as he understood, “to stand trumpeter.” Since he 
was assured that a “sage selfishness” was the foundation of the 
proposal, Sir Walter was not to hesitate about accepting its 
benefits. He, however, “thanked the selfish sage with due 
decorum,” reflecting that anger would serve no purpose; though 
his pride, at that time more than usually sensitive, was clearly 
wounded at the thought of being exposed to such propositions. 

Scott was much pestered with requests to father other people’s 
works, or otherwise advance them with the public. A certain 
Kincardineshire laird, Robert Pierce Gillies, who was not without 
talents, but totally improvident, was a great offender in this 
respect. He was a very whimsical character. Though writing 
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an excellent hand of his own, he preferred imitating that of 
different friends alternately. In 1825 he took up with the fancy 
of writing with a brush on large cartridge paper, the result of 
which was that the work he was engaged upon when finished had 
to be carried to the printer’s in bales on the shoulders of two 
porters. 

Scott himself fell into financial distress very soon after Gillies, 
but the latter did not cease his application. In September, 1826, 
Scott received from his friend a long letter, containing the cool 
request that he would announce himself as the author of ‘ Anno- 
tations on German Novels,’ a work which Gillies then contem- 
plated. Though he did not comply, Gillies continued to write 
letters and expect answers to such an extent that Scott began to 
wish he had been “ murthered and robbed in his walks between 
Wimbledon and London.” At last, though himself in great 
straits, he sent him an article for his Foreign Quarterly Review, 
and took no payment, this being equivalent, says Lockhart, to 
giving a brother author £100 at the expense of considerable time 
and drudgery. 

Nor was this all. In December, 1827, comes another “ pre- 
catory letter,” which induces Scott, though declaring himself 
willing to help (“the poor fellow presses so hard”), to complain 
of the hardship of his position, that while pulling for life himself 
he should be asked to pull another man’s oar as well as his own. 
This time, happily, he received “ guerdon” from the publisher of 
the Review. In April, 1829, however, we find Gillies again 
making a claim on his generosity in the shape of a subscription. 
Sir Walter “cannot help giving him something,” so proposes to 
hand him the proceeds of another article. Finally, Gillies makes 
his appearance at midnight in Scott’s rooms at Edinburgh. He 
is shaken off till the next morning, when, after giving him a 
lecture on his irregularity in conducting his affairs, the soft- 
hearted Scott made over to him £50 owing to himself from the 
Foreign Review. But this was to be the end: “I will grow hard- 
hearted and do no more,” records the pen of the long-suffering 
benefactor. 

While still struggling with his difficulties Scott received a 
letter from Huntly Gordon, a former amanuensis, now a clergy- 
man. He was in debt and wished his late employer to extricate 
him by allowing his name to be affixed to two sermons. Scott 
was very unwilling, though it appears that he had himself 
written the sermons. As, however, he had no money to spare he 
sacrificed his scruples, and the sermons were sold for £250. 

One of the books by the success of which Sir Walter was 
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enabled to meet the claims of his creditors was his ‘Life of 
Napoleon.’ He had the help of Marshal Macdonald, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Elgin, and Dr. Shortt, principal surgeon in 
St. Helena during the emperor’s captivity there, and the work 
had a large sale in England. A Brussels edition was, however, a 
total failure; and the booksellers who had incurred the loss, 
notwithstanding the fact that they had not acquainted Scott with 
their enterprise, modestly proposed that he should make them 
amends by writing a novel for them. “ They state themselves to 
be young booksellers: certes, they must hold me to be a very 
young author,” is his comment on receipt of the letter, at the 
same time applying to the case one of his favourite quotations 
from ‘Don Quixote’—the passage in which Sancho Panza, in 
reply to the farmer who had asked him to stock a farm for his 
son, portion his daughter, and confer various other favours on 
him, exclaims, “ Have you nothing else to ask?” 

Some reflections he had made on the conduct of General 
Gourgaud, one of Napoleon’s attendants at St. Helena, not only 
occasioned an angry press war, but seemed at one time likely to 
threaten a personal encounter. Sir Walter had asked his friend 
Will Clerk (the original of Darsie Latimer in ‘Redgauntlet’) to 
act as his second in case of emergency, and in the state of 
depression under which he then suffered would probably have 
welcomed the chance of an honourable death. 

In the spring of 1829 Scott received a letter from a certain 
David Patterson which much disgusted him. Earlier in the year 
two men, named Burke and Hare, had been hanged in Edinburgh 
for supplying the celebrated anatomist Knox with the bodies of 
murdered persons. Patterson had been Knox’s agent or “ jackal” 
in the purchase of subjects, and he now offered material in the 
shape of anecdotes for a romance which he suggested that the 
author of ‘ Waverley’ should write on the subject. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in after days, did not shrink from dealing with a 
theme which gave opportunity for the exercise of perhaps the 
most striking qualities of his genius. 

The established position of the Waverley novels did not save 
them from an attack in 1829, in a publication called ‘La Belle 
Assemblée,’ the writer, “a person calling himself Haval,” duly 
announcing his onslaught to Sir Walter himself. Perhaps this 
was meant as a revenge on the biographer of Napoleon, who, 
however, merely ejaculated to the leaves of his diary, “He be 
d——d, and that’s plain speaking.” While not disturbed by these 
kinds of criticism, Scott did not relish having to answer people— 
for he never seems to have made use of the waste-paper basket 
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—who wrote to ask his opinion of their productions. This, in his 
view, was as much as to say, “Tom, come tickle me.” He even 
thought it uncivil to refuse his autograph to the “ fool” who wrote 
for it, but considered the request itself implied lack of civility. 

On All Fools’ Day, 1828, Sir Walter laments bitterly “the 
vexation of having to do with ladies.” The trouble on this 
occasion arose from some loose statements he had made in an 
article for the Quarterly about the father of a certain Mrs. 
MacBarnet, ‘or some such name.” The lady was not satisfied 
with the corrections he willingly gave her, and the matter 
worried him so much as to keep him awake at night. 

Some other letters from the fair sex caused him at least as 
much amusement as annoyance. In his earlier years “a mad 
woman from about Alnwick,” by dint of letters and plans, first 
extracted from him a guinea for a charity, then sent him the 
manuscript of a curious novel, which he was to publish in his 
own name, and of which he was to take half the profits; finally, 
on his declining the partnership, proposed that he should take 
shares in a patent medicine for babies, her own invention. 
Dread of participation in “such a Herod-like affair” drove 
Scott to decline the honour of future correspondence with the 
lady. 

On a March day in his fatal year, 1826, Sir Walter answered 
two modest requests from widow ladies. One of these, presuming 
on a former slight acquaintance with his mother, desired that he 
should impress on Peel, then Home Secretary, the merits of her 
second son, whom he was to represent as “fit for any situation in 
a public office.” The second lady, who had already perused 
‘Marmion’ and ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ engaged, in return for a 
suitable provision for her son’s education, to read all her bene- 
factor’s other works. After dealing with these letters, Scott felt 
himself constrained to record his conviction that “ your destitute 
widow, especially if she hath a charge of children, and one or two 
fit for patronage, is one of the most impudent animals living.” 
Nor did advancing age protect the too celebrated author from 
more dangerous designs. In his sixtieth year Sir Walter received 
a letter from “a certain young man of a sapient family,” conveying 
to him the information that a woman of rank, his sister, “ had so 
far mistaken his intentions as to suppose that he was only 
prevented by modesty from stating certain wishes and hopes, etc.” 
Sir Walter’s reflections were not flattering to the lady, and he 
excused himself “with little picking upon the terms.” 


G. te Grys Noraate. 
G 





Under the First Consul. 


A MINIATURE. 


L 


Monsieur Rosry, seller of wines and provisions, having his habita- 
tion in one of the old suburbs of Paris, sat in the back parlour 
behind his shop gazing disconsolately enough at Madame Robin, 
his legitimate spouse. Madame, on her side, was no less dis- 
consolate, but she made a brave attempt to hide her despondency 
under a cheerful air, an attempt which her husband did not 
emulate. 

“This ”—said Monsieur Robin, in a tone as cheerful as that of 
a cracked bell—“ this cannot goon. We have now come to our 
last two hundred francs.” 

“Indeed,” replied madame, “that is but too true. But what 
doI tell you? Let us always have hope! the longest lane must 
have a turning sooner or later.” 

“Bah!” rejoined Monsieur Robin, “ we have been walking this 
dolorous lane for ten good, or rather bad, years now, and there is 
no sign of any change for the better. It is long since we broke 
in upon our little capital, and that, as you have justly said, is all 
that now remains of it—two hundred francs. Already I have 
taken the old clock with the flying Mercury on its top to 
be held in pledge. Soon other things will follow, and after 
that——” 

“After that,” struck in Madame Robin, still trying to put a 
cheerful face on it, “as I have said a hundred times, after that 
something more fortunate will happen to us. All the same, 
often as I have wept because we have no chick nor child, yet I 
cannot regret it now, for it would have made things very hard 
for her.” 

“Ah! your old fancy,” grumbled Monsieur Robin; “ if it came 
it was assuredly to bea girl! But what does it matter? How 
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can any good come to us when the business is dead? I am not 
so very old, but I am too old to learn another trade. The shop 
is a desert. Not one customer in a week comes near us.” 

At this moment there was a tinkle at the little bell of the shop 
door. The couple started up all excitement, and Monsieur Robin 
transferred himself as quickly as possible to the shop, where he 
confronted a dapper little man who bore under his arm the 
peculiar portfolio affected by people belonging, as from other 
indications he obviously belonged, to the law. 

“What,” said Monsieur Robin with his best air, “does the 
gentleman desire? ” 

“Nothing,” replied the dapper little man, “from the excellent 
wares which I see around me.” He gazed upon a half-dozen of 
decrepit Lyons sausages, and two musty-looking quarts of wine. 
“But pardon me one moment—I have the honour of addressing 
Monsieur Jean Pierre Robin?” 


“Exactly so,” said Monsieur Robin. 

“ Born at Melun, February 21st, 1756 ?” 

“ Precisely,” said Monsieur Robin. 

“Then,” said the dapper man, “ first of all I have the honour 
to introduce myself.” He produced a card which bore the words, 
Contat, Notary, and an address at Lyons. “Secondly, may I 
suggest that as my business is of a private kind, it would be 
better conducted in a more private place ?” 

For all answer Monsieur Robin ceremoniously opened the door 
of the back parlour and bowed the notary in. 


Il. 


Monsieur Robin’s first proceeding was to introduce Monsieur 
Contat with all due form to Madame Robin, his second to produce 
from some secret receptacle a bottle of wine, which looked and 
proved to be perfectly drinkable. A glass of this was drunk, also 
with all due form, by each of the three, and then Monsieur 
Contat proceeded : 

“You see before you,” he said, “a man who is the bearer of 
tidings at once sad and pleasing. That is to say, there is 
consolation for the grief which a family loss must naturally 
cause you.” 


“A family loss!” exclaimed Monsieur and Madame Robin 
together. 
“As I have said,” replied the notary, “a family loss. Your 
late cousin, Monsieur Anatole Robin, wine merchant of Lyons——” 
“Tn fact,” interjected Monsieur Robin, “I had a cousin of that 
a2 
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name at Lyons. But I have not seen him or heard of him for 
many years.” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” answered the notary, “as you will soon see, he 
had not forgotten you. I perceive that you are affected by the 
news ”—they had indeed pricked up their ears—‘“ but as I have 
had the honour of saying, there are, as in all human affairs, 
compensations. Do me the favour to run your eye over jthese 
papers.” 

The notary took snuff, and seeing that Monsieur Robin was 
completely puzzled by the documents put before him, proceeded : 

“All the details of examination, signing, and so forth can be 
settled to-morrow morning between a notary of your own choice 
and myself. We can then also agree upon the matter of my 
trifling fees. Meanwhile, it may save trouble for the moment if 
I tell you roundly that your cousin Anatole has left you heir to 
a sum of ten thousand francs.” 

“Ten thousand francs!” cried Monsieur Robin, and “Ten 
thousand francs!” echoed Madame Robin. 

“ Precisely,” said the notary; “that you may take as an actual 
fact, and as I suggested, you can go into the details to-morrow 
with the help of some Parisian colleague of mine. But mean- 
while, for any present necessities or desires, permit me!” And 
with that he laid two notes for a thousand francs each on the 
table. 

“Ah!” said Monsieur Robin, half waking to the situation, 
“that will be indeed an excellent plan, and now, faith, I think 
another glass of Bordeaux wine will not be amiss.” 

He filled the glasses, they drank, clinked goblets together, and 
fell on ordinary talk. 

“Tt was a lucky thing,” said Monsieur Contat presently, “ that 
your cousin always gave himself out as a retail merchant only, 
and that the mob had no idea that he had vast cellars, or where 
they were situated.” 

“The mob!” cried Monsieur Robin, staring. 

“There was some disturbance then?” added Monsieur Robin. 
It was now the notary’s turn to stare. 

“ Disturbance, my dear sir,” he interjected, “is rather a mild 
name. This, I say, was lucky, but it was yet more lucky that he 
escaped the vengeance of Collot d’Herbois and the drownings.” 

“Collot d’Herbois!” said Monsieur Robin, and “ The drown- 
ings!” said Madame Robin; and now they both stared vacuously. 

The notary having once shown surprise had resolved not to 
show it again. Therefore he took snuff to give himself time, and 
rejoined, “To be sure! No doubt you were so occupied with the 
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horror of matters closer at hand that you had little time to think 
of aught else. Indeed, apart from the Paris neighbourhood there 
were places in France nearer to you than Lyons where the 
murderous havoc of ignorant folk, all their bloodthirsty instincts 
roused by wicked leaders, must have engaged your whole attention.” 

At this Monsieur Robin fairly gaped with puzzledom; but 
Madame Robin with a satisfied gleam of intelligence in her face 
said, “The gentleman is talking of the Jacquerie, my husband.” 

“The lady,” said the notary, with a polite bow, “could hardly 
have found a better parallel. At the same time I venture to 
assert that there was more sea, and that a sea of blood, to drink 
up in this last business, over, happily, some years by now, than 
ever there was even in the Jacquerie. It was horrible beyond all 
description in Lyons—I heard of some of the nightmares, and 
worse than nightmares, taking place in broad daylight, from an eye- 
witness. But what must it have been here, close to the fountain- 
head !” 

“The fountain-head!” ejaculated Monsieur Robin in yet more 
vacant wonderment than before. 

“Ay!” cried the notary, “ the fountain-head, the dwelling-place 
of all those accursed villains—the devilish Robespierre, the honest 
Robespierre, the butcher Tallien, the murderous fanatic St. Just, 
and all the rest whose names you know too well, and worst of all 
the infamous Marat!” 

“Marat! Infamous!” said Monsieur Robin, thinking of an 
acquaintance of that name, a most respectable cordwainer. 

“Do you hesitate at the epithet?” cried the notary. “On the 
word of an honest man, I think Charlotte Corday should have had 
astatue for ridding the world of that monster, that mad, blood- 
lusting demon !” 

“The gentleman,” said Monsieur Robin, looking helplessly at 
his wife, “is talking in riddles.” 

“What!” continued the notary, not heeding in his just wrath, 
“are we to pick and choose our words concerning those thrice- 
damned miscreants who kept the guillotine at work day and 
night, and used it before long on their own supporters ?” 

“The guillotine!” said Monsieur Robin; and then with a sudden 
light breaking on his dull face, “ Ah! I see! The gentleman will 
have his joke!” 

“Joke!” cried Monsieur Contat in a momentary flame of rage— 
“I joke about the villains who murdered their king!” 

At this Monsieur Robin fairly fell back in his chair as one 
stupefied. Madame Robin’s face grew very grave, and she said in 
a dry, serious tone, “I think the gentleman must have something 
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better to do than to tell us these strange fairy stories!” Madame 
Robin very properly did not like joking on such subjects. 

By this the notary had regained his calmness. He took snuff, 
saying to himself the while, “I have long known that all these 
little tradesfolk are accomplished in deceit and roguery. But 
what possible reason can these people have for affecting, and I 
must say very cleverly affecting, this gross ignorance? Then 
addressing his host and hostess, he said aloud, “The lady is 
perfectly right. It is time to return to business. If, sir, you will 
kindly give me an acknowledgment for two thousand francs 
received on account, you need but sign your name here.” 

This was done. The notary caught up his portfolio and hat, and 
saying, “ Sir, Madame, until I have the honour of seeing you to- 
morrow, I beg you to accept my best compliments ané wishes,” 
took his departure. 


Ill, 


“ Plague on ’t!” said the notary as he went up the street. “It 
is no concern of mine, and yet I should dearly like to know for 
what secret reason those two people, who look like dull idiots, 
should have-played that extravagant but uncommonly ingenious 


farce upon me!” 

“My wife,” said Monsieur Robin, “one should not speak too 
sharply to a guest, and a guest who brings good news. But I 
think you were right to reprove the gentleman. His jokes were 
too grim for my taste, and such subjects were never meant for 
jesting.” 

“Right!” cried Madame Robin; “of course I was right. But 
all’s one. There are the two thousand francs on the table; and 
now we will think about dinner.”* 


* It is related in trustworthy memoirs of the time that numbers of 
people, many of them higher in the social scale than the Robin couple, 
lived in Paris itself through the full blast of the Revolutionary storm and 
right on till the Empire without knowing that anything out of the 
common had happened. Cf. the more recent fact that at the plébiscite 
quantities of peasants voted for Napoleon III., fully convinced that they 
were voting for the Little Corporal. 


Watter Herries Poiwoce. 





Verona and the Lombard Romanesque. 


For several centuries after the fall of Rome the history of the art 
of building was one of conflict. In architecture the column con- 
tended with the arch, and refused to be removed without a 
struggle from the place where it had so long reigned alone. The 
conflict was prolonged by the peculiar circumstances of Italy. 
Her rulers had removed the seat of government to a distant 
city in the East; there a vast development took place of the 
dome, and this feature soon overshadowed the rest, and created 
Byzantine architecture. 

But the races that invaded Italy in the fifth and sixth century 
had no architecture of their own; one nation only among them 
was gifted with a vivid imagination and a capacity for sculpture 
of a certain kind. It seized upon the existing architectural 
forms of the peninsula, and developed a style which is still used 
in France and Italy, which was deliberately repeated in Western 
Germany, and was the parent of that round-arched architecture 
which in England is called Norman. They were known as the 
Longobardi, a word which has been variously traced to “long 
beard,” “long valley,” and “long battle-axe,” but which was soon 
softened into Lombard. Whilst the dome, as a building principle, 
at first went eastward to overrun Asia and Africa, the Lombards 
took the column and the arch, and, by skilfully combining them, 
developed a system of architecture complete and suited to the 
wants of those times, which spread from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic. With many local variations, it was essentially the same 
style from the sixth century to the twelfth; and, from the Roman 
origin of its two principal members, has been named the Roman- 
esque. In Northern Italy we find it in its most characteristic 
forms ; it is finely represented in the oldest parts of Milan; it is 
beautiful at Pisa and Lucca; asserts itself still at Venice, where 
the original city was entirely built in it, and is found in great 
beauty and dignity in Verona. 

When the Lombard builders set to work they found all churches, 
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and nearly all important buildings, modelled upon the basilicas, 
the Roman law courts, which had been given by Constantine to 
the Christians to use for divine worship; these had become the 
accepted models for churches. But the development of a simple 
basilica into a Gothic cathedral, with its vaulted roof, immense 
height and stately splendour, would never have been perfected 
if the Lombards had not taken the forms which they found in 
Northern Italy, and by one bold stride carried architecture into 
the right path for future growth and expansion. 

In the original basilicas the old classic orders had prevailed ; in 
the construction of new ones the materials were often taken from 
the abandoned temples; columns, mainly Corinthian, divided the 
nave from the aisles; in a few instances, a long architrave was 
laid above them, but in most cases this was superseded by small 
arches. A portion of the former was, however, retained over each 
column, in which position it resembled an additional or upper 
capital; but it was unsightly, and difficulties were experienced in 
adjusting weights, in some cases, over this novel arrangement. 
The traditions of classic temple-building were everywhere found 
to fetter the growth of the art; externally, the pediment—the 
triangular gable end of a temple over the portico—was a feature 
which clung to architecture with astonishing persistency long 
after its chief purpose, that of displaying a large picture in 
statuary, had passed away, whilst within, the presence of old 
classic columns seemed to paralyse the architects. For three 
hundred years one compromise after another was attempted. 
Suddenly the Lombards broke with tradition, and architecture 
began to advance once more upon rational lines. What they 
did was to get rid of the architrave and cornice—the latter being 
reduced to a slight ornamental feature externally—and to develop 
the arch as the main feature of Christian architecture. Thence- 
forward the only function of the column was to support an arch. 
It had, of course, to be modified to fit it for this new duty, and 
many varieties of capitals necessarily superseded the ancient ones. 
Architrave, frieze and cornice disappeared, and a new departure 
was taken in the arts. 

The cornice, which the Latin architects had tenaciously re- 
tained even in the interiors of buildings, actually carrying it 
round each arch, being at length got rid of, the arch itself could 
be treated freely ; and although the semicircular form was adhered 
to, it was combined with the supporting column in many varied 
ways, whilst an opportunity was afforded for another most im- 
portant step full of future changes; this was the decoration of the 
arch by sculpture and mouldings. 
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The race who rendered this great service to architectural art 
was full of strong religious feeling, devoted to hunting, and 
gifted with a strong appreciation of nature. Mr. Ruskin’s 
picture of “The Lombard of Early Times” is, perhaps, the most 
curious passage to be found in his writings; he compares him to 
“a tiger, provided with a chisel and mallet, pacing up and down, 
and striking on the wall with a new fancy in his head at every 
turn.” The description, however quaint, will not appear ex- 
aggerated to those who have seen the lines and bands of carving 
they have left us at Verona—at first rude but vigorous, then 
gradually growing more refined; men, animals, hunting scenes, 
trees, plants, flowers, and lastly monsters, creatures drawn from 
their traditional forms and legends long before they passed the 
Alps, sometimes in high relief, sometimes lower and flattened, 
always exuberant and full of action. Symbolism, combined with 
a certain kind of ornament, is found carved on pulpits, parapets 
and capitals of columns; the Cross, the palm, the vine, together 
with the rosette, the bead, the star, the lily—the last four being 
derived from Byzantium. 

Verona, a Roman city, which happily retains its ancient name, 
“more nobly placed even than Edinburgh,” stands at the 
embouchure of the Brenner Pass; it is divided by the swift clear 
stream of the Adige, and in beauty is second only to Venice 
among the Hundred Cities of Italy. There are few travelling 
recollections to equal that of the approach to Italy by this 
extraordinary cleft in the Alps; the word “ pass” is inadequate 
to describe the two hundred miles of road from Innsbriick, with 
“citadels perched on tremendous Alps,” as Horace tells us. The 
train shoots out suddenly from the shade of two mighty mountain 
walls into dazzling sunshine on the vast plain of Lombardy, 
stretching to the horizon; a few minutes later the countless 
towers and cupolas of Verona seem to rise as if from a sea; the 
suburbs extending to some distance and climbing the lowest spurs 
of the mountains. 

The city has passed through four distinct architectural stages : 
the Roman, the Lombardo-Romanesque, the Gothic, and the 
Renaissance; all four have left superb remains. The first is 
exemplified in the great Roman amphitheatre, locally known as 
the Arena. Inferior in size to the Colosseum at Rome, it surpasses 
it in beauty, and although the outer encircling wall is nearly 
gone, the interior is perfect; it has never indeed been allowed to 
go to decay. Unlike most classic monuments it was not plundered 
in the medieval period, but was used for tournaments, and is 
still devoted to public ceremonies and gatherings. In shape an 
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ellipse, its longer axis is 505 feet from one outer wall to the 
other, its shorter 404 feet; within, the arena is 249 feet by 150. 
Passing through walls, galleries, and gloomy chambers of immense 
thickness and strength, the visitor emerges into the arena ; above 
him rise, tier above tier, forty-three lines of seats, affording room 
for twenty-two thousand people, a most impressive sight and the 
more so from the sudden change to bright sunlight; climbing to 
the summit he sees one of the most beautiful panoramas in the 
world extended before him; at his feet the old-world city, sharply 
divided by a blue rushing river, with quaint barges and mill- 
wheels, towers and roofs innumerable; on one side the illimitable 
plain covered with farms and orchards, on the other the vast 
barrier of the Alps. 

The second period is rich in noble Romanesque churches, full 
of quaint carving, ancient tombs, marbles, frescoes, and Lombard 
carvings. The third is famous for some beautiful illustrations of 
that Italian Gothic of which Mr. Ruskin can hardly speak with 
sufficient enthusiasm ; of these the church of St. Anastasia is the 
most remarkable. The fourth produced the great San Micheli, 
or Sammicheli, “architect and engineer ”—a usual association in 
that day—who adorned his native city with many noble Renaissance 
palaces, the Canossa, the Gran Guardia, and the Bevilacqua being 
the finest. The town thus exhibits the four great periods of 
Western architectural art, with magnificent examples of each. It 
is with the second that we are now concerned. 

A Lombard Romanesque church has several external features 
which stamp it with a character of its own. The first is a small 
gallery with open arches running under the gable of the western 
end, and also round the apse at the other extremity of the building ; 
it is recessed into the wall ata little distance below the cornice, 
follows the slope of the roof, and contains steps, being virtually a 
staircase. Similar galleries are also introduced in other places, 
though somewhat arbitrarily ; they give light and shade to what 
is usually a plain exterior. 

The second characteristic feature is of great importance as the 
parent of a famous Gothic form; this isa large circular window 
placed high up in the west front. The third and by far the most 
important is the bell-tower, or Campanile : this is almost invariably 
a detached building placed a few yards away from the church, 
often of great height and finely proportioned ; it was the undoubted 
precursor of the Gothic towers of our cathedrals. Not always, 
however, was it for ecclesiastical purposes; a special tower of 
great size and height was used as a look-out post in every city 
against hostile attack; from its highest story, usually built with 
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open arches forming a loggia, the plain was visible to a watchman 
for many miles; this tower contained the great bell whose ringing 
was the signal for the citizens to assemble in arms. Other towers 
abounded in the Lombard cities; in Pavia alone there were at 
one time no less than a hundred and sixty belonging to separate 
families, but many have disappeared. It would seem that flat 
countries generally have fine towers— Belgium, Holland, and the 
east of England may be cited in proof—but nowhere have they 
arisen in such extraordinary numbers and variety of design as in 
Lombardy. 

The materials deserve especial mention: they are usually brick 
and marble, the former for walls, the latter for columns, carvings, 
and ornament. 

The peculiar features and general character of the Lombard 
architecture of Verona are best exhibited in the ancient church of 
San Zenone, or St. Zeno the Great. It was built, as an inscription 
tells us, by Pepin, King of Italy, “the most dutiful son of 
Charlemagne,” about the year 800, and although modified in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, is a splendid and representative 
building. In plan it is basilican with a simple nave and aisles, 
but no transepts. Viewed from without its aspect is simplicity 
itself; its west front, to which we descend by ten steps, is a wide 
and lofty wall broken by several lines of thin vertical pilasters, 
which rise to a slightly enriched cornice, where they are united 
to each other by small “scolloped” arches, a system probably 
derived from the Saracens through Venice. The great west 
window, with tracery radiating from its centre, is sometimes called 
the “wheel of fortune,” from its sculptured figures of a king in 
various positions and mocking Latin inscription warning the 
beholder to put no confidence in Fortune.* Under this is one of 
the open arcaded galleries peculiar to the style. 

The main entrance is at this end, a high portal with two 
columns resting on lions; the sculptures on either side are 
extremely quaint; scenes from the Old and New Testaments are 
associated with warriors crossing swords and hunting subjects, 
one group bearing the traditional name of The Chase of Theodoric, 
who, it will be remembered, made the city his capital. The interior 
is of great beauty. Mr. Street “doubts whether any work of the 


* The words form a curious example of medizval humour— 


“En ego fortuna moderor mortalibus una 
Elevo, depono, bona cunctis, vel mala dono 
Induo nudatos, denudo veste paratos 
In me confidit si quis, derisus abibit.” 
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Middle Ages so much commands respect and admiration as this 
Lombard work.” 

Entering by the great bronze doors—or more exactly of pine 
covered with bronze plaques—we behold an interior which, 
although it contains the germs of later styles and is highly 
representative of Lombardy, is in many respects unique. We 
stand looking down into the church, whose floor is some distance 
below; at the eastern end the choir is raised, under it a noble 
staircase occupying the whole width of the nave descends to the 
crypt, whilst from either aisle two more stately flights ascend to 
the choir, which is high above the nave level. As we stand by the 
west door, the internal view of the church is superb: an ancient 
basilican structure all in old red marble, the nave flanked 
alternately by piers and columns, the latter taken from a Roman 
temple and resting upon great lions, typical of the Church 
supported by the Lion of Judah ; a sense of peace and restfulness, 
an air of dignity seems to mark the place in no ordinary degree. 

But what most strikes the visitor is the peculiar light which 
prevails in it. No windows, at least none that are not blocked or 
covered, are at first apparent; the great wheel window is behind 
him for the moment, and the church appears to be lighted from 
below. This is soon explained. The great stairs under the 
choir lead down to a noble crypt, supported by forty-eight slender 
columns ; these are both round and polygonal—another important 
change from basilican traditions—and are clustered in the manner 
afterwards so general in Gothic; being high and well lighted, it 
produces the extraordinary appearance of light streaming upwards 
into the vast lofty grey-red church. Here is the tomb of 
St. Zeno: mounting to the nave and thence by one of the side 
staircases to the choir we find his statue, a black wooden figure 
holding a silver fishing-rod! He was an African by birth, which 
may account for the colour of the statue, Bishop of Verona and 
martyred under Julian the Apostate in a.p. 380. This curious 
figure, with its fish dangling from the line, is a very conspicuous 
object ; by some the rod and line are supposed to have some 
symbolical meaning; local tradition, however, has it that he was 
an enthusiastic fisherman. 

The choir has Gothic details of a much later period, and 
Mantegna’s Madonna and Child, a very fine work. There are 
frescoes in different parts, notably one of the Annunciation over 
the chancel arch or Arcus Triwmphalis. The red marble which 
gives this interior so splendid an appearance when sharply struck 
gives forth a clear ringing sound like a bell. 

The adjoining cloisters are of brick supported by coupled 
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columns of red marble. At a little distance rises the lofty 
Campanile, built in alternate courses of brick and marble by the 
Abate Alberigo, and finished in 1178. 

The tombs of the La Scala family—a group of Gothic monu- 
ments, closely crowded into a little nook—and streets full of 
colour with painted fronts and coloured awnings, innumerable 
balconies, old palaces with forked Venetian battlements, and the 
arcaded pavements, are the very embodiment of the picturesque. 
This is the more notable in that there is a complete absence of 
nearly all the forms which in Northern Europe are held as 
indispensable to its production. Roofs are not shown, or if 
shown are not emphasised; gables scarcely exist; houses are 
terminated by horizontal lines against the sky. It is in sharp 
contrast with Innsbriick, where gables rise like icebergs and roofs 
like mountains ; yet it is, if anything, the more picturesque city 
of the two. 


Joun C. Pacer. 














Pars'n Dan't. 


Ir was a strange partnership, and yet Ned Storey—“ fighting 
Ned,” as he was called—and Pars’n Dan’l, as mild a man as ever 
stood in a pulpit, were the closest of friends. Ned, who kept a 
drinking saloon and gambling house away up in Valentine, a 
thriving town in the State of Dakota, would never have dared to 
go about without carrying a regular arsenal with him, not because 
he liked it, for Colt’s revolvers are heavy, but because he couldn’t 
help himself. He needed it all, for it would not have been safe 
for him to “take the sunshine” even in front of his own “ gin- 
mill,” as he called his saloon, without parading his guns. In fact, 
that was the only way to keep his enemies quiet. 

Ned came to Valentine when the town was just springing into 
life. That was when the Elkhorn railroad was being constructed 
between the towns of O’Neil and Deadwood. 

It was a wild time. The railway ran through a solitary Indian 
country, with Sioux all around. Consequently the road had to be 
closely watched and strongly guarded by troops. For the same 
reason the “ hobos,” or labourers, had to be paid rather more than 
a living wage. They were a wild, unthrifty lot, fond of drinking 
and gambling, and consequently they attracted all the worst 
characters to the different stations along the route. Gamblers, 
with their “lay-outs,’ came along in perfect hordes. But 
Valentine was the headquarters, and the gamblers, with their 
shady followers, consequently assembled there in greatest 
numbers. 

Ned Storey drove a roaring trade. His saloon was the chief 
rendezvous of the gamblers and hobos. He took very good 
care that it should be so, for he gave pretty broad hints that it 
would not be well for any man to cut him—by which he meant 
that he would not be slow to pick a quarrel with any one who did 
not visit his saloon regularly, and they all knew very well what 
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that meant. Being a sure shot, and never having been known to 
miss his man, it was dangerous to quarrel with him. He ruled 
Valentine like the despot that he was: and yet he thrived. 

When Pars’n Dan’l came to that wicked town he was received 
with scoffs and jeers. For one night at any rate he provided food 
for laughter and ribald jokes in Ned Storey’s saloon. “ Daniel in 
the den of lions” he was not inappropriately dubbed. But after 
the hobos had fired off their coarse jests, and satisfied themselves 
with laughter, one man, bolder than the rest, got up in the 
middle of the saloon and shouted— 

“Look ye, boys, we want no pars’ns here. Let’s give ’im a 
darn’d good ducking, ’n’ chuck ’im out ov the town.” 

The suggestion was cheered to the echo, and a number of hobos 
rose to their feet as if they meant to carry out the proposal at 
once. But Ned Storey’s voice, commanding them to stop, was 
heard ringing above the din. Standing behind his bar, with a 
six-shooter in each hand, he cried out— 

“T guess you'll play none ov your fool tricks on thet little 
pars’n, ’n’ I’m the man thet says it. Ef Pars’n Dan’l wants to 
try the convert’n dodge on some ov us rough tykes hyur, darn me 
but he’s goin’ to hev his try. I don’ b’lieve ’n pars’ns myself, but 
darn all your scranny heads, he’s goin’ to hev as fair a field as 
any ov us, ’n’ Ned Storey, mind you, is goin’ to see that he gets 
it. Any blamed one ov you boys as injures a hair ov thet man’s 
head ’ll hey to answer to me fur it. By Jehosephat, he shall! 
You hear, boys?” 

Much as Ned was feared, his speech created a roar of laughter, 
with a few sarcastic “ hear, hears,” thrown in. One of the crowd 
even ventured to chaff him, saying— 

“Reck’n ef you're goin’ to cot’n to Pars’n Dan’l you'll be tak’n 
the chair at his first prayer meet’n.” Which remark created 
another outburst of merriment. 

“Not much!” responded the bar-keeper with a grim smile. 
“But ef I did take the notion, reck’n thet’s my business, Ay, 
’n’ ef I jest said the word, the whole caboodle ov you would hev 
to follow me there too. Thet’s what I says, so you’d all best keep 
a quiet tongue in your cheeks.” 

There was an uneasy shufile of feet at that. The laughter 
ceased, Pars’n Dan’l was forgotten, and the gambling went on 
without interruption. 

Thanks to Ned, the parson lived on unmolested, though it was 
a long time before he learned who had saved him from maltreat- 
meni and banishment. 


Amongst the few seeming God-fearing people in Valentine he 
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found a home, till, with the little money he had brought with 
him, he contrived to rig up a humble little cabin for himself. 

He put out hand-printed bills announcing his meetings, but 
the gamblers and the hobos only laughed at them, or disdainfully 
spat tobacco juice over them as they passed by. To excite more 
derision some ribald jester rudely scrawled over several of the 
bills, “ Daniel in the den of lions.” 

The parson saw how he was being mocked, and sighed; but it 
gave him an idea. He would preach a sermon on the ancient 
prophet. Perhaps that would draw some of the scoffers to listen 
to him. So he boldly announced, again by bill, that next Sunday 
he would deliver an address on the subject of “ Daniel in the Den 
of Lions.” 

This was received as a greater joke than ever; but out of mere 
curiosity more than anything else a big crowd assembled on the 
open space in front of Pars’n Dan’l’s cabin to hear him preach. 

Ned was there too; not that he had any desire to hear the 
sermon, but, remembering his pledge on the night of the parson’s 
arrival, he knew the salutary effect his presence would have in 
preserving order. But his services were not required in that 
way, for a more orderly, more attentive congregation no preacher 
ever had. The parson felt very nervous as he stood facing the 
crowd, not with apprehension, but with delight that his plan had 
proved so successful. He waxed truly eloquent as he preached ; 
the hobos listened with apparent interest ; but Pars’n Dan’l made 
a fatal mistake when he attempted to start a psalm, for, however 
well he might have been able to preach, he certainly could not 
sing. The psalm proved a signal failure, and completely spoilt 
any good effect the sermon might have had. The motley congre- 
gation dispersed with amused smiles upon their faces, and vowed 
they had had enough of the parson, both of his preaching and his 
singing. Nevertheless they were satisfied that the parson was a 
well enough meaning, harmless little chap, and they determined 
that they should hurt his feelings no more, but leave him to work 
away as he pleased, and praise the Lord to his heart’s content. 

The little parson tried hard to bring them back again, and his 
heart was sad within him that they came not. A melancholy, 
dejected little object he looked as he moved about the streets of 
the wicked town vainly searching for converts. 

If, he thought, he could only build a church, perhaps that, if 
solely on account of its novelty, would attract a congregation. 
He had a few friends around him who were rich enough to supply 
the required funds. It would only be necessary, he considered, 
to appeal to them in the name of their heavenly Father, and the 
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wickedness with which they were surrounded, to make them as 
enthusiastic as he himself was beginning to feel. 

His step grew more elastic, his face brightened as he went on 
his way, building his church in the air. Already he had chosen 
the site; already he saw the modest little building standing in 
the midst of the hell-begotten town of Valentine; already he 
heard the bell calling the worshippers to prayer, the sinners to 
repentance ; already he saw the people flocking within the gates. 
But it was only a dream, for again Pars’n Dan’l was doomed to 
disappointment. 

He called a meeting of his friends to his cabin and told them of 
his project, but it met with a cold reception. There was, they 
said, but a small band of the truly righteous in the town of 
Valentine, and the tax upon them to build a church that would 
be of any real service would be very great. They must count the 
cost, and consider the matter further. But they never counted 
the cost. They did not want to. Still the parson did not let 
them rest. 

When it got noised abroad that Pars’n Dan’l wanted to build a 
church, the hobos laughed loudly at the notion. Everywhere he 
turned he was jocularly asked when he was going to begin. 

As the good men of Valentine put it off and off, always finding 
excuses for not furnishing the required funds, and lamenting a 
poverty which was far from true, the poor parson became dejected 
again. He began to doubt the sincerity of his friends. Indeed, 
the attendance at worship in his little cabin was falling off sadly, 
and excuses were found for that too. He began to fear he had 
taken up his abode amongst an irreclaimable people, that he was 
casting his bread upon the waters, and seriously considered the 
advisability of returning whence he came. 

One morning, sad and melancholy, he was passing down the 
main street of Valentine, where stood the saloon of Ned Storey. 

Ned, as was his wont during a quiet spell, was sunning him- 
self upon the pavement in front of his “ gin-mill,” when he saw 
the parson approaching, and noted the “ dejected haviour of his 
Visage.” 

“Poor little devil,” he muttered to himself. ‘“ He isn’t sech 
a bad lot, ’n’ he does look darned sick. Brood’n’ over his 
blessed chapel, I’ll bet. Wall, ’n’ why shouldn’t he jest hey 
it? Darn me ef I don’ speak to him about it.” 

Pars’n Dan’l was not so wrapt in meditation that he did not 
observe Ned staring at him. He knew the man and feared him. 
He expected an insult at least as he passed, and perhaps a long 


string of oaths appended. Bat for once he was surprised. 
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Ned let him pass, and then, turning round, called out— 

“Pars’n, won't you stop ’n’ talk to me a bit? I knowI’m 
a cussed bad lot in your eyes, but, darn my skin, you needn’t be 
*fraid ov me fur thet. I wouldn’t harm a hair ov your blessed 
head. Here, pars’n!” | 

Mr. Daniel stopped in amazement at the mildness of the 
man’s tone. His voice sounded friendly, though his speech was 
uncouth. : 

“T know, pars’n, you don’ like me, ’n’ few words hev ever 
passed between us; but I'd jest like to know how thet blessed 
church ov yours is get’n on.” 

It was a civil enough question, and the parson at once returned 
and began a lengthy statement of his woes. 

“Wall, I’m blessed!” said Ned. “You don’ tell me, pars’n, 
that all those darn’d righteous people ov yours hey turn’d agin 
you? Blast their dirty skins! What about Paymaster Fletcher? 
He’s a reg’lar attender at meet’n, isn’t he? What's he got to 
do with all his money?” 

“Oh, he has a large family away East to send his money to. 
He can’t afford anything.” 

“Rot! Darn’d rot! He’s got plenty ’n’ to spare. *N’ what 
about Doctor Hart? He makes a pile out ov us hyur, ’n’ ought 
to be able to build a chapel hisself. ’N’ there’s Storekeeper 
Bateson, ’n’ Saint Hume, ’n’ Prayin’ Montgomerie, ’n’ Holy 
Peters.” 

On Ned rattled, naming a long string of the self-righteous 
people of Valentine. But to all the parson sorrowfully shook his 
head. 

“Oh! ’n’ those are your righteous folks, are they?” Ned went 
on contemptuously. “Blamed nice encouragement they give to 
us sons ov Beelzebub aroun’ hyur to come ’n’ join your melancholy 
flock, pars’n. Not much ov the real genuine love ov God amongst 
them, I reck’n. Scaly lot ov hypocrites they are, pars’n, ’n’ 
thet’s true. Now you jest look hyur, pars’n ; I know you think 
there’s no end ov cussedness in me, ’n’ I guess you're jest about 
right in thet conclusion. Reck’n I’m about as bad as the devil 
can make ’em. But never mind thet, pars’n, I like you, ’n’ when 
Ned Storey cot’ns to a chap he’s all right, you bet. So, pars’n, 
now thet your meech’n friends aroun’ hyur hey failed you, we 
sons ov Satan are goin’ fur to build your church fur you, or darn 
my skin my name’s not Fight’n Ned. Thet’s what they call me, 
pars’n, ’n’ it’s jest my character. ’N’ ef my pards aroun’ hyur 
don’ shell out pretty handsome, guess I’ll want to know the 
reason why. So, pars’n, you jest come back right hyur at 
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three o’clock this afternoon ’n’ I'll hey the money fur your 
church.” 

Pars’n Dan’! was so dumbfounded that he could barely answer. 
He could hardly grasp the meaning of what Ned Storey had been 
saying to him. Could it really be possible, he thought, as he 
walked slowly away, feeling at the same time as if a heavy load 
_ had been lifted off his heart ; could it be possible that the church 
* he longed for was to be built with the help of the man who bore 
the worst reputation in Valentine? It was a strange turn in 
the tide of his affairs. Could Ned Storey be in earnest, or was 
it just one of his unholy jests? No, he did seem to mean what 
he said. 

And he did. 

Immediately after the parson left him Ned went straight into 
his “ gin-mill,” opened a strong box which he kept behind the 
bar, took out therefrom two hundred dollars in gold, and threw 
them into his big sombrero. The jingle of the money made 
the gamblers, who were sitting round their “lay-outs,” smoking 
and waiting for the appearance of their prey, look up. 

“See hyur, boys!” Ned said, advancing to them and holding 
out his sombrero with both hands, “the pars’n’s pards hev gi’n 
‘im the mitten, ’n’ ,we are goin’ to build his church fur ’im. 
I hev told ’m so; ’n’ darn my skin but we're goin’ to do it. 
See? We may hev thought ’im a bit ov a fool coming aroun’ 
hyur with his hanky-panky news about salvation, but he’s a 
good little chap at bottom. He’s got a darn’d tough lot hyur 
in Valentine to tackle, ’n’ it’s a wonder to me thet he hasn’t 
chucked it long ago. Thet’s what I call pluck, though it beats 
me to understand the meaning of his fairy stories. Never mind. 
I’ve jest cottoned to the pars’n now, pardners, ’n’ though I may 
never enter his blessed chapel when it’s built, I jest reckon he’s 
goin’ to get it, ’n’ as his friends hey turned agin ’im—like the 
scranny, stingy lot ov cusses thet they are—we are goin’ to 
help ’im, ’n’ shame his darn’d hypocritical pals. So now you 
all jest stump up pretty lively. See? I’ve started with two 
hundred dollars myself. I’m jest goin’ aroun’ the street, ’n’ 
this cussed hat has got to be thund’rin’ well filled before I’m 
done, ’n’ no muss about it.” 

The gamblers were amazed at Ned’s new freak, but they were 
amused too. It was not Ned’s menacing attitude that made 
them dump the dollars into the crown of the big sombrero. 
The novelty of the thing tickled them, and they responded to 
the demand, not only without a murmur, but with a cheerful 
alacrity. Then Ned went down the street, visiting all the dens 
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of gambling by the way; and long before the time appointed 
for the parson’s return the hat was full to overflowing with 
gold amounting to over three thousand dollars. 

Punctual to the hour Pars’n Dan’l returned. 

Ned, with a smile of satisfaction on his ugly scarred face, 
leaned bare-headed against his door-post, waiting for his reverend 
visitor. 

“Yer hand, pars’n,” he said, as Mr. Daniel came along with 
a half-expectant, half-doubtfal expression on his pale, pinched 
face. “I told you we should build your church fur you, ’n’ 
by gum it’s all right, you bet! Jest come along right in 
hyur.” 

Before the little man was aware of it Ned had bustled him 
up to the bar, where lay the sombrero full of money. 

“There, pars’n!” exclaimed Ned, slapping him on the back, 
“there’s yer church. You get along ’n’ git the fixin’s. ’N’ 
look hyur, pars’n, ef you hain’t got enough don’t you trouble your 
righteous friends about it. You jest come aroun’ to Ned Storey. 
’N’ I say, pars’n, you'll wan’t a bell, a darn’d big bell it’ll hev 
to be to wake up your flock, ef you ask me anything. Yes, 
you'll hev thet bell, whatever it costs. You see I’m in earnest 
now, parsn, don’t you? Wall then, you'll perhaps jest let me 
give you a bit ov friendly advice. You take the tip from me, 
’n’ chuck your singing. You may be all thet’s holy as a preacher, 
but by all thet’s unholy I’m darn’d ef you can sing. Git an 
organ. Ah! Thet’s it! See? Chaw me, but I might come 
’n’ hear the music myself some day ef it were worth listening 
to. Thar now, pars’n, you jest take up thet old sombrero ’n’ 
git.” 

Pars’n Dan’l was too dumbfounded even to express his thanks. 
His hands trembled as he lifted the load off the bar, and the 
tears ultimately streamed down the little man’s cheeks. Ned 
Storey felt a bit queer himself. The silent gratitude of the little 
parson found the one pregnable spot in his sin-cased heart. 
His voice was decidedly hoarser than usual, and his lip actually 
quivered as he turned away into his saloon saying— 

“Bye, pars! And good luck to your church.” 

While the chapel was building no one took greater interest 
in it than the notorious Ned Storey. He was impatient to see 
it finished. He would stand for long spells at a time watching 
the labourers at work; and they had to bustle about when he 
was by. He would allow no skulking. And when eventually 
it was up he was as good as his word about the bell and the 
organ. Ned was quite right in guessing what effect the organ 
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would have. It certainly proved a greater success than the 
parson’s psalm-singing. 

“The Den of Lions” is now a comparatively respectable town. 
Ned Storey has still his “ gin-mill,” but it is more of a restaurant 
than a drinking saloon; and no gambling is allowed within its 
walls. 

Ned does not require now to go about armed to the teeth: 
and there are no two stauncher friends in all the State of Dakota 
than are the once notorious “ Fighting Ned” and Pars’n Dan’l. 

Ned often visits the parson in his vestry, and a smile of 
satisfaction lights up his scarred face as his eye rests upon a 
tattered old sombrero that hangs upon the wall. 


ALEXANDER Batrp. 











A Soldier of Savoy. 


Tue Marquis Costa de Beauregard was received into the French 
Academy on the 26th of February of last year. His title to that 
honour was twofold. He was, in the first place, a member of the 
old Savoy nobility. It was thought desirable to pay a compliment 
to Savoy; the Academy often has a chair at the service of politics, 
and was glad to adorn its literature with a noble name. But 
the Marquis is also the author of several captivating volumes— 
royal and family memoirs relating to the history of his land. As 
M. Hervé, the brilliant editor of the Solez/, said in his speech of 
welcome, the new Academician was in the happy case of only 
being obliged “to open his domestic archives to find subjects 
worthy a historian and interesting to the reader.” This is the 
reward of the constant loyalty of the Costas to the royal house 
of Savoy. The history of their family involves the history of 
their fatherland. 

By common consent one of these volumes has made a far 
deeper impression than the rest. Un Homme d’Autrefois is 
the biography of M. de Beauregard’s ancestor, the Marquis 
Henry Costa, a man of singular gifts of heart and intelligence, 
who saw and survived the Revolution, when so many of his 
order perished; who bled for his country and sacrificed for it 
his first-born; who treated on its behalf with Bonaparte; and 
was the friend of Joseph de Maistre. 

Let us glance at the picture. 


I, 


The old home of the Costas is in the heart of the mountains of 
Savoy. It is nowa venerable ruin, though the huge, embattled 
walls still oppose the investment of Time. But, if the halls 
are deserted, the family portraits still survive in these pages of 
pious recollection ; and you make the acquaintance of the loyal 
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family, though they have been asleep in their vaults nigh on a 
hundred years. 

The group is assembled on a sunny evening in the panelled 
parlour of the Chateau du Villard. The ladies bend over the 
embroidery frames, the girls sweeping the vari-coloured silks 
with their own softer hair. The men chat gaily as they work. 
In the corner the young Count Henry, who means to be an 
artist, though fortune has destined him for a soldier, draws in 
freehand, and pins his efforts proudly to the wainscot. He is 
the subject of our study, wx homme dautrefois, a soldier of 
Savoy. 

His father is there, too, the Marquis Alexis Costa, a nobleman 
of impoverished fortunes, living quietly on his land, trying to 
disembarrass his estate, yet nobly anxious to give his children 
the opportunities denied himself; a man of culture, too, amiable 
and lettered, but a trifle melancholy and fainéant, as might be 
expected in a nobleman exiled from court, in days when not to 
attend the king was, as Balzac says, to be like a poor, ill-favoured 
spinster—of no account. 

The Marquise, a refined and accomplished lady, who would 
have delighted Mme. de Sévigné, was fitted by nature to adorn 
a larger stage. But she had the wisdom of resignation, and 
fortified herself against ennui with religion, well-chosen reading, 
and a spirited correspondence with her friends. The money 
trouble was ever present; but she endured bravely what was 
past her wit to cure. “I am like the poor Arab,” she said, 
“who went to Mosque in a fit of spleen, because he had no 
slippers ; but plucked up when he saw at the door a man without 
legs to wear them, which was worse!” 

Then the house was full of boys and girls with the pretty 
old French names—Télémaque, Henriette, Félicité, Clémentine. 
Among the elders there was the domestic chaplain, as we should 
say, Abbé Baret, who spoilt the young people; and the notary, 
Girod, whose business must have been chiefly in loans! At 
Villard, too, lived the Marquise’s father, the Marquis de Murinais, 
a stately old courtier, very correct and gallant, with the manners 
of Versailles, where he had spent his youth—an anecdotist of 
the old school, never tired of rehearsing his exploits, and 
embellishing them at each repetition. On the field of Héchstiidt 
he had been struck by a ball, which went in at one temple and 
oat at the other, and oddly cured him of severe headaches to 
which he had been subject. It was a prescription he was fond 
of recommending to others, but they preferred headache. 

In those days of slow travelling and easy hospitality there 
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was in most great houses the guest who had come for a month 
and stayed on for years. At Villard it was M. de St. Rémy, an 
old army chum of M. de Murinais, whom he had come to console 
on the death of madame, and, liking his quarters, had remained in 
them fifteen years. A kindly, crusty, selfish old bachelor officer, 
who thought the service was going to the dogs, particularly the 
knights of Malta, because they had not made him commander, 
and who kept his spirits up by singing snatches of rather gay 
chansons, that caused the Marquise to send the children from 
the room, while the notary smiled furtively, and the abbé crossed 
himself at the sound of such profanity. 

Such were the inmates and manner of life at Chateau du 
Villard in Upper Savoy towards the end of last century. 


II. 


At the age of fourteen young Henry Costa put out on the 
ocean of life and went in the train of an uncle to Paris. When 
he was but five years old his father had surprised him decorating 
a panel in the dining-room, his brush a pear stalk, his colours 
pounded brick and charcoal, his copy an Italian master. But 
the treatment was masterly, or so the partial father suspected ; 
and Henry must go to the capital and put himself under the 
great artists. 

Arrived in Paris, the young fellow was at first rather neglected 
by his kinsman, the Chevalier, and spent his time dismally 
enough in lodgings, bewailing his bad luck at finding himself 
surrounded by beauties, yet reduced to falling asleep to pass 
the time. In a little while, however, he plucked up courage, 
and his ‘ Voyage pittoresque de Paris’ in hand, sallied out to 
see the lions for himself. And it is nota little remarkable that 
a lad of his age should have sought out first the principal works 
of art and public monuments, sending home long detailed accounts 
of them to his parents. Some of these, of course, are crude 
enough, as, for instance, when he says that Notre Dame, though 
much admired, is gothique perfide; at other times, he hits the 
nail fairly on the head with a just, critical remark or witty 
reflection, that make it hard to believe these letters were written 
by a boy of fourteen. He apologises to his parents for the style, 
saying they were written as he would have talked, without being 
read over a second time. But that is the secret of their charm. 

Soon we find him introduced to Greuze—for art was the object 
of his visit to the capital—and courteously received. The 
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enthusiastic boy interpreted the painter by his pictures—‘* il 
parle comme un ange”—and attributes to him the highest 
motives. ‘The object of painting, as I conceive it, is to be 
useful to society. In all Greuze’s paintings his object is to 
show vice defeated and virtue victorious. Each, without ex- 
ception, is a sermon.” 

Then we hear of rivalries between Greuze and Boucher, in a 
more natural vein: ‘ Greuze, I think, is not partial to Boucher ; 
and rightly loathes the filthiness in fashion now, which desecrates 
art and ruins morality.” 

A little later, however, when Count Henry is introduced to 
Boucher, the artist becomes “le divin Boucher.” Otherwise, 
the portrait is not flattering—*an old wordling, more dissipated 
and done up than you can imagine. He was busy daubing a 
wretched little canvas he must have done a hundred times 
before.” 

By-and-bye Count Henry’s own pictures created some little 
sensation, and for a time were the fashion. Greuze mentioned 
them to his friends, and the critics came together to view the 
young prodigy and pass judgment on his work. Even Diderot 
condescended to express an opinion, that was not much relished 
by the artist. 

This is his account of the interview :— 


“M. Greuze requested me to leave my pictures with him; and the day 
but one after I found them on an easel, with M. Diderot, and another 
critic I don’t know, standing in front of them. Greuze insisted on the 


necessity of following Nature. ‘Keep yourself from formulas,’ he said, 
‘and you will be a great man.’ 


“After this charming advice from the master, Diderot spoke of my 
work with a great deal of wit but not much judgment, after the manner 
of his kind. The other gentleman looked knowing, but said nothing.” 


Another chagrin followed. Greuze became jealous of his 
prodigy, tried to shake him off, ignored letters, and declined 
to permit himself to be seen at work. It was an unkindness 
keenly felt by the boy, who was learning every day a little 
more of the world: “Quelle froideur et quelle mystire,” he 
says. “Greuze told me he could not communicate certain 
processes he was employing, that what was useful for him might 
not be the same for me. I cannot understand how a fine genius 
can be capable of such meanness.” 

The ladies, however, as is their wont, consoled him for a great 
deal. Mme. Geoffrin took him up and made much of him: 
“Mme. Geoffrin,” he says, “is a fine figure of a woman who 
kept calling me petit dréle, petit bon homme, petit gargon, and 
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ended by inviting me to one of her dinners for artists, critics, 
and wits.” 

But he must bring his pictures. Madame would not receive 
him without them. The evening at Mme. Geoffrin’s famous salon 
is described so vividly, you join the company at once, and feel as 
if you had been present at the party :— 


“M. de Marigny, the Duc de Rochefoucauld, Marmontel, Cochin, the 
famous engraver, and several others came to dinner. Each brought some- 
thing. Vernet, just back from Italy, a picture—a Corregio, they think ; 
M. de la Rochefoucauld, a tiny painting on marble, in monochrome, 
inlaid by some secret process; M. Mariette, a little portfolio, full of his 
most beautiful engravings; M. Cochin, pen-and-ink drawings ; and I, my 
pictures. 

“IT was much surprised that everybody seemed to have heard of me. 
Mme. Geoffrin, in introducing me, said: ‘M. le Comte de Costa, of whom 
no doubt you have already heard tell.’ ‘Is it really?’ ‘Yes; indeed.’ 

“Dinners like this are given bi-weekly; it is an assembly of great 
folk and artists, really helpful and instructive. Mme. Geoffrin has brisk, 
lively manners; for the daughter of an ex-groom of the Chambers, she 
seemed very much at ease among the grandees and great geniuses. . . 
She read at table a letter she had just received from a great admirer, 
Poniatowski, King of Poland—as charming a composition as ever I heard. 
This was followed by another from Voltaire, in which Fréron is more 
roughly handled than ever. But ’tis a pity to waste so much wit over 
inanities.” 


III. 


The Count de Costa, however, was not destined to be an artist. 
In company with his father, soon after his return from Paris, he 
made the journey to Rome and read his sentence there. His 
ambition paled and died in presence of the great masters: “The 
chapter is finished,” he says. “Je mets ici le signet. I am out of 
temper with Titian, enraged with Raphael. They are too high 
above mortals for any after them to dare hold a brush.” Such 
was the end of his dream; but always there must have remained 
with him the memory of those early days in the capital, when, a 
mere boy, he painted with Greuze, talked with Diderot, stood in 
Madame Geoffrin’s salon, and cherished the vision. 

On his return home he embraced the family profession of arms, 
and entered the service of the House of Savoy. His artistic 
abilities enabled him to join a newly-formed corps topographique. 
So true is it that a beautiful accomplishment will always serve 
your turn. There still exists one of his military maps, in which 
we are told the fancy of the artist vies with the rigidity of the 
strategist! The angles are adorned with pretty landscapes 
containing military and rustic figures. 
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For five years Count Henry worked hard at his profession, but 
the life at first was uncongenial. Like Gibbon, he discovered 
le ton garnisseur m’ennuie; and he was not surprised that God 
had condemned the Jew who struck our Saviour to live for ever 
among bad companions. The remedy was to take a wife and 
settle down. His friends arranged his marriage in the humdrum 
French way, that, in spite of the novelists, often turns out so 
happily. There was his cousin, plain Geneviéve de Murinais, 
who had no beauty and the wit to know it. She was advancing 
in years, too, and becoming a concern to her uncle, who had 
failed to find her a match. Then one day it suddenly struck him 
that she could not do better than marry her cousin, Henry Costa. 
No sooner said than done: “‘ Chére Sceur,” wrote the Chevalier to 
Henry’s mother, “si tu voulais de ma fille Genevieve pour fille 
jirais ces jours-ci te demander ton fils Henry pour fils.” The two 
young people were brought together as if they had been part of 
the live stock of the estate, and (it is a fact that appears on every 
page of this chronicle) lived happily ever afterwards. 

They settled in the Chateau de Beauregard, on the southern 
shore of Lake Geneva. The castle was a venerable structure, 
dismantled afterwards in the Revolution, wooded with ancient 
oaks, and set amid lawns that sloped to the waterside until they 
were lost in the azure of Leman, tremulously sensitive to every 
change in sun and wind and sky. To-day the old chateau stands 
in ruined beauty, yet even among modern villadom cannot 
altogether deny the past. 

Twenty-two years glided by in this paradise. A family grew 
up round them. The eldest boy, Eugene, was made into a 
soldier like his father. The education of the children was a 
continual interest, conceived in an enlightened spirit. This was 
the Count’s general direction to his wife: “Never lose a chance, 
while your influence over them is direct and personal, of sparing 
them a pain or procuring them a pleasure. Never run the risk of 
shadowing their childhood.” 

In their turn, the children were to be taught kindness to others. 
The Count himself gave them what one may call moral object- 
lessons, taught them the duties of proprietorship, the responsi- 
bilities of high station: “He led them himself to the bedside of 
the sick, consulted them about the cottage that must be rebuilt, 
or the lad to be started in life. In this way he tried to impart 
that delicate sense of Christian charity which consists not in 
pietism but in love of the poor.” 

One great name is particularly identified with the family—one 
great friendship. Joseph de Maistre, perhaps the most famous of 
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the sons of Savoy, often came to Beauregard, was the Count’s 
best friend, the chief stand-by of the house in adversity. Under 
the dreaming oaks, or round the table verte of the chateau drawing- 
room, fondly recalled in days of absence, de Maistre discussed 
with the Count the Revolution frenzy and the dark days that 
were ahead. When they were apart they corresponded on the 
situation. Count Henry by the quiet lake could not realise the 
worst; but de Maistre at the centre saw more clearly the extent 
of the storm that had burst. There are vivid passages in his 
letters of the Terror—Necker visibly withering in the flesh from 
sheer horror, smiting his breast, and proclaiming himself the real 
origin of the Revolution—the Paris mob dipping the king’s bread 
in the blood of his slaughtered Guards. 


“ Quittons, quittons Paris” (he exclaims—we must not here translate 
de Maistre), “ quittons ce gouffre immonde ot Mirabeau braille en vrai 
Lucifer; prenons notre vol vers ces murs de Genéve et renvoyons le coin 
de votre feu. 


“Quelquefois pendant que je passe de longues et tristes soirées 4 
chercher le juste et l’injuste & travers les buissons de la chicane, je songe 
& ces soirées patriarcales si bien et si doucement employées. O que mon 
foyer solitaire ressemble peu au votre dans ces moments-la. C’est alors 
que ma pensée vous visite et vous demande une place autour de la 
table verte.” 


IV. 


The troubled period of Count Henry’s life came at the end. 
The Revolution planned an invasion of Savoy. From that 
moment the Count was at the service of his country until its 
downfall. His life during these years was passed amid every 
kind of hardship and privation. At home the tenants became 
disaffected, refused their rents, and reduced their landlord to 
poverty; so that we find the Count accepting a loan from a 
kinsman in the shape of a large consignment of candles, as the 
most marketable commodity, in days when cheques were not 
easily cashed! The children grew up without tuition, boorish, 
because that was an impossible expense. Noble ladies earned a 
pittance by their needle, and Madame de Costa found herself 
unable to pay the rent of the meanest lodgings. Yet the émigrés 
harboured the most sanguine hopes. It was long before their 
optimism yielded to inexorable fact. 

On January 21st, 1793, Louis XVI. was executed: “A king’s 
head was thrown in the face of Europe.” His Majesty of Sardinia 
went to bed for eight days on hearing the news! The émigrés 
eould not believe that a king had suffered. It was wn bon tour 
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joué auc Jacobins. There had been an attack, a flight—some- 
thing, though the details were not to hand. “I have the 
conviction,” wrote the Comtesse Costa in pathetic illusion, 
“shared by persons of sense about me, that we shall soon see 
him return at the head of the allied forces to dust these Re- 
publican jackets.” But her husband knew better, and told her 
plainly her friends were foolish. To substitute fancies for facts 
was to double the calamity. 

Meanwhile the sword hung over Savoy. Piedmont during the 
next five years fought bravely for existence, and only yielded 
finally to the might of Napoleon. But she had small assistance 
from her allies. England was not particularly interested in her 
case, and Austrian support was half-hearted when it was not 
merely treacherous. “ We are waiting,” wrote Joseph de Maistre, 
“for Pitt to begin the overture . . . It is much to be feared that 
the great Minister of Peace does not shine equally in war. In 
that case his distinguished father has left him only half his 
genius. It is much, but not enough in this crisis.” 

The Austrian general, de Vins, who was in the end soundly 
beaten, could never be got to work. Acting no doubt on in- 
structions from his government, he played a waiting game and 
refused decisive action until too late. This gave the French 
time to settle their affairs everywhere else, and then at their 
own convenience to despatch their obliging victim. If the 
Piedmontese had been left to themselves, the Marquis de Beau- 
regard thinks, they would have been better off. The French 
were in poor force at first, nominally thirty thousand, really 
only about six thousand. Lyon and the south-east would 
have hailed a liberator; but de Vins would do nothing. When 
the French were strong he said it was impossible to attack; 
when they were weak he said there was nothing to be feared. 

One year followed another, the summers spent in miserable 
indecisive skirmishing, the winters in retreat at Turin, flirting 
and dancing, or at Aosta with its old-world gardens and ruined 
amphitheatre, or at Asti, amid self-complacent clerical society, 
where Eugene copied antiquities from Herculaneum and found 
the Seminary “a place of delights.” 

Active service was performed under harder conditions. The 
theatre of war was chiefly in the upper Alps, around Little St. 
Bernard. The cold was intense in those altitudes long before 
they were abandoned for winter quarters. Life was very hard 
for officer and soldier alike. Yet the blinding snowstorms and 
the rigorous air of these inclement heights were borne with 
exemplary courage and devotion. The Count said it reminded 
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him of the great Montrose, who would have died for the Crown 
if it had been tied to a tree; for sentinel duty often meant the 
loss of epidermis or ophthalmia; and the elements were more to 
be feared than the enemy. 

In 1794 Count Henry sustained the loss that shadowed his 
life to the end. Eugene was wounded in the engagement of 
Saccarella. <A ball, difficult to extract, lodged in his leg. The 
wound was not considered dangerous; yet it was with a heavy 
heart that the father, detained at his post, saw the litter 
disappear over the mountain-side. The poor boy was ordered 
home on sick-leave to be nursed at Turin by his aunt, Madame 
dej Faverges. He wrote pathetic little letters from his bed, 
and tried to beguile the time with his violin and sketch-book. 
But the wound grew angry and inflamed; the surgeons feared 
to probe for the ball. Presently it mortified, and the end was 
near. Eugene died like a soldier, and received the last com- 
munion with courage and resignation. 


“The child spoke with infinite charm and sweetness to the servants of 
the house, gathered them round his bed, and bade Comte prepare a little 
chapel for Le Bon Dieu, soon to appear. He also desired his epaulettes to 
be taken from his uniform and placed near the lighted candles, 

“ When everything was ready, the priest, who had gone to Notre Dame 
des Anges for the sacred viaticum, came back, accompanied by two soldiers 
of the Guard, as is the Piedmont custom. 

“ Eugéne heard the butts of the muskets strike the door of his little 
room, and asked them to come in. They then entered to kneel at the foot 
of the bed, as witnesses of the death of a Christian soldier. . . .” 


Joseph de Maistre wrote for this occasion his sympathetic piece, 
‘Discours 4 la Marquise Costa sur la Mort de son Fils’; and 
the broken-hearted father uttered the touching words, that if 
he had never heard of Heaven he must have invented it for his 
son to be there. 


. A 


The Marquis (as he was styled in later life) continued manfully 
at his post in spite of this crushing blow and the fallen fortunes 
of his country. His next son, Victor, came to fill Eugéne’s place 
by his father’s side, and was “made up” by the old family 
servant Comte to look as much like his brother as possible. 
In the field there was desultory fighting, while the French 
made good their advance. At Turin there were perpetual 
intrigues for the command. The Marquis, with keen wit, said 
it was like disputing the best seat in a house on fire! Robes- 
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pierre’s end in 1794 gave the allies temporary respite, of which 
they made no better use than to hold conferences to ascertain 
how many guns ought to be fired in honour of a royal accouche- 
ment. The Austrian and Sardinian monarchs had the fatuity 
to spend the invaluable moments in portioning out the territory 
they meant to annex from France while their own countries 
were being weighed in the balance. The Marquis summed up 
the case when he said that they were “neither feared by the 
enemy, supported by their allies, nor agreed among themselves.” 

The Marquis Henry, however, stuck to his profession and 
advanced in it. Such loyal service could not pass without 
observation and reward. General Colli fully appreciated his 
zeal and ability, and made him quartermaster-general in 1794. 
In 1796 the king made him colonel and decorated him with a 
cross of the highest order—a distinction, the new colonel said, 
that made him some enemies and lost him some friends. He 
declined to join an embassy to Vienna, but on the downfall 
of his country his credit stood so high that he was chosen as 
one of two plenipotentiaries to go to Cherasco to make terms 
with Bonaparte. 

This interview forms a very interesting chapter of the 
memoirs, and adds a fresh personal impression of the splendid 
sinister figure that Europe is now studying with renewed atten- 
tion after the lapse of a hundred years. 

On the arrival of the plenipotentiaries, General La Tour and 


the Marquis Costa, at Cherasco they were kept waiting half an 
hour. 


“Bonaparte appeared at last,” relates the Marquis. “He wore the 
uniform of commander-in-chief, and was booted, but without sabre, hat, 
or scarf; his demeanour was cold and grave. He listened in silence to 
the Piedmontese general’s opening words, and only replied by asking 
whether he had not received a copy of the terms, and whether these terms 
had not been accepted by the King. 

“Upon some demur about the harshness of the conditions, he added : 
‘Since I offered them I have taken Cherasco, Fossano, Alba. But I have 
not raised my first price. You ought to think me moderate.’ 

“When a point of honour was raised, he said: ‘God forbid that I should 
ask anything of you contrary to the laws of honour.’ 

“With regard to his own interest on some point, he replied: ‘ When 
the Republic entrusted me with the command of an army, it thought me 
discerning enough to be the best judge of its interests, without asking 
advice of the enemy.’ 

“With the exception of this slight sarcasm, when he raised his voice 
and drew himself up, Bonaparte was cold, civil, and to the point... . 

“ At one in the morning he took out his watch, and, as the conversation 
dragged on without result, said: ‘Gentlemen, I warn you that the attack 
is ordered for two o'clock; and if I am not assured that Coni will be 
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delivered to me before the end of the day, the attack will not be postponed 
a moment. It may befall me to lose battles—mais on ne me verra jamais 
perdre des minutes par confiance ou par paresse,’” 


The Invincible had his way, and all sat down to a late 
supper of plain fare—a médianoche of soup, meat and garrison 
bread, set off with a present of gimblettes from the nuns of 
Cherasco to the conqueror. During supper he conversed with- 
out restraint. His way was to shower blows in quick succession 
upon a slow or undecided enemy. He hated councils of war, 
and would have none of them, as far as he was concerned. A 
council of war is the last resort when you want to perpetrate 
some cowardice or minimise a mistake by dividing it among 
a number of people. With regard to discipline he mentioned 
a soldier who had just been shot for violence toa woman. His 
own habits were simple, and in proof of it he took the Marquis 
into the next room and showed his kit, consisting of one port- 
manteau, and said that when he was a young artilleryman he 
had more superfluities than he carried now that he was com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Amongst other epigrams were these :— 


“The law of war does not permit us to do an enemy every possible 
harm, but it requires that we should leave no stone unturned to kill and 
capture him.” 


“T wanted to make the King’s Gerard Dow a condition; but I did not 
know how to bring a picture into an armistice.” (One of his successors 
was less scrupulous on the point !) 


“You must be young to command an army. It needs for that high 
enterprise so much good fortune, dash, and spirit.” 


The Marquis draws a portrait of the hero, probably drew one 
with his pencil too, but this is his impression in words :—- 


“His soft chestnut hair was worn en queue, not powdered, but falling 
low on his shoulders, forehead and temples. His complexion was of that 
equal pallor which physiologists associate with a melancholy temperament, 
and consider the indication of great mental powers. Yet his manner was 
deficient in amenity and grace.” 


“ The impression left by this young man was a sort of pained admira- 
tion. The mind was dazzled by the brilliancy of his parts, the heart 
remained oppressed. You looked in vain for traces of that generous 
magnanimity which precedes trust, and forms the finest feature in the 
heroic character.” 


The Marquis indeed had the courage of his opinions, for at 
parting he said: “Général que ne peut-on vous aimer autant 
qu’on est forcé de yous admirer et vous estimer.” 
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Luckily the companion picture has been preserved, and by 
the side of the Marquis Costa’s portrait of Napoleon we are 
enabled to place a slight but effective sketch of the Marquis by 
the Emperor. In his ‘Mémoires’ Napoleon says: “Le général 
piémontais la Tour et le colonel la Coste (sic) étaient chargés 
des pouvoirs du roi. Le Comte la Tour était un vieux soldat... 
Le colonel la Coste, natif de Savoie, était dans la force de l’age, 
il s’exprimait avec facilité, avec de l’esprit et se montra sous des 
rapports avantageux.” 

It is in some of these engaging aspects that I have sought to 
present him. His portrait is drawn at full length in Un Homme 
@Autrefois. It is that of an amiable and accomplished but 
unfortunate man. 

Avaustus Manston. 











Che Russians and Antichrist. 


One of the most remarkable instances of modern fanaticism is 
afforded by the story of the sectarians of South Russia who made 
away with themselves at the beginning of this year in order to 
escape the census. 

These sectarians lived in a hamlet scattered over the fertile 
fields and islands about Tiraspol, not far from the mouth of the 
Dniester. They consisted of two families: Kovalef, with his 
mother, wife and children, and the Thomins, besides some score 
of zealots living in cells in an outhouse in the Kovalefs’ yard. 
Not long before Christmas there came among them a woman 
called Vitalia, who prophesied that the last days of earth were 
come, that Antichrist would send his servants to write the people 
in his books, that then the earth would be destroyed by a comet, 
the day of judgment would follow, and all who were written in 
the books of Antichrist would be surely damned. The sectarians 
consulted together and resolved to ensure their salvation by 
burying themselves alive. 

Every Russian peasant has a pégreb or cellar dug in his yard, 
entered by a covered flight of steps: here he keeps his potatoes, 
small implements, etc. In the floor of such a pégreb in Theodore 
Kovalef’s yard a pit was dug and roughly roofed ; into this cavity 
crawled Kovalef’s mother, his young wife with two children (one 
of them only eight months old), one of the teachers of the sect, 
and the most saintly of the rest, taking with them candle, book 
and bread. When they were all in, Theodore Kovalef, who is a 
brick-stove builder by trade, bricked up the aperture; and within 
a very short time they died in great agony, as is testified by their 
twisted remains. Another party of martyrs was buried alive in 
the same way in Thomin’s pégreb. 

When the census-taker came to Kovalef's he found all the doors 
closed, and the only answer he received from within to his 
questions was, “ Christ knows: save thy servant!” He called 
the police to his aid, and the eight people found in the house were 
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carried off to prison to overcome their contumacy, among them 
Theodore Kovalef and the prophetess Vitalia. They refused food, 
one of them died, and the rest were released. They returned 
home and cast lots who should bury the rest: Kovalef and his 
brother-in-law immured their companions, and alone survive. The 
sudden diminution of the number of the inhabitants of Kovalef’s 
house raised suspicion, inquiry and search were made, and at last 
the remains of the martyrs, twenty-five in all, were unearthed and 
the story pieced together. 

The incident has naturally aroused great curiosity ; Government 
officials are at work upon it ; the Synod has sent an Archimandrite 
to make inquiries; Count Tolstoy has gone to see for himself. 

This case of self-immolation is not an isolated phenomenon to 
be explained only by the peculiar fanaticism of these sectarian 
martyrs: it is a fairly normal realisation of views which came into 
existence more than two hundred years ago. 

The history of Russian sectarianism is for the most part the 
history of the doctrine of Antichrist. 

By the reign of Alexey, the father of Peter the Great, so many 
errors had crept into the Testament and Prayer-book, through the 
ignorance of copyists and the doctrinal idiosyncrasies of editors, 
that it was found necessary to revise them. The revision was 
carried out under the Patriarch Nikon, and the new books were 
authorised for use in the year 1666. The date was unfortunate: 
it was plainly sealed with the mark of the beast. 

“Born, not created,” said the new books in place of the old 
“born and not created.” “Thy glorious robe which gleameth 
brighter than electron” (an alloy of gold) said the new books in 
the prayer to the Virgin: whereas the old books had said either 
“brighter than alector” or “ brighter than elector.” 

“Heretic!” cried the people to Nikon: ‘“ dost thou dare to 
alter the words wherewith our blessed fathers saved their souls?” 

“Alector is Greek for a cock,” replied St. Demetrius in defence 
of the Patriarch, “ and elector is Latin for one who elects: to which 
is it most apt to compare the robe of the virgin—to an elector, a 
cock, or to the gleam of gold?” 

The commons could not enter into these subtleties. 

Moreover, many who had grown accustomed to sign the cross 
with two fingers, found themselves persecuted and pronounced 
anathema for not adopting the official three-finger cross, which the 
Dissenters say typifies the false Trinity of the serpent, with Anti- 
christ and his prophet (Nikon). 

Avvakum, the last of the editors of the books before the 
Patriarch Nikon, was sent to Siberia to think over the errors of 

12 
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his recension. When Nikon fell out with the Emperor, Avvakum 
was recalled, took the lead of the dissentients, and departed with 
many of them out of Moscow. When the Tzar Alexey died 
Avvakum wrote to his successor Theodore, and said that the 
Saviour had shown him Alexey sitting in torture for his heresies. 
Joachim, the new Patriarch, hunted the fugitives, took Avvakum 
and his henchman Lazar, and burned them both alive. 

But dissent flourished yet in Moscow, till Peter the Great was 
crowned, and his sister Sophia seized the reins of government. 
The Streltsi, who were afterwards destroyed by Peter, began their 
career of meeting as the champions of old ritualism, invading the 
Kremlin and arguing with the dignitaries of the Church before 
the assembled court. Sophia cut off Prince Hovamsky’s head for 
encouraging them, and broke a number of the soldiers on the 
wheel. 

Under Sophia’s rule, dissent had to hide in distant places. The 
Raskolniki, or Dissenters, fled towards Poland and the north, 
spreading their gospel of revolt from the Church as they went. 
In the north, dissent was spread by monks in thinly populated 
districts where priests had always been rare, and these circum- 
stances gave it a character different from that which it took in the 
west. While the Polish branch maintained the sacraments of 
the Church, by the aid of runaway priests from the Establishment, 
the northern branch decided that the priesthood could be dispensed 
with. The influence of the monkish apostles of the north gave a 
monasterial form to the communities of those parts. The chief 
settlement of the Bezpopovtsi, or priestless sect, was made at 
Vygoretsk, near the White Sea. 

The doctrine of the Bezpopovtsi was that only three sacraments 
were essential to salvation, viz.: baptism, confession and com- 
munion, and that these three could be administered without the 
aid of priests: baptism and confession (without absolution) could 
be administered by laymen, and communion could be taken bodily 
by the communicant without the help of others, or spiritually by 
the mere desire to partake. The sacraments of marriage, ordina- 
tion and the like must be dispensed with. The Bezpopovisi 
considered that the true Church had come to an end, Antichrist 
had seized all the machinery of its organisation, stopped the 
apostolic succession, and converted the priesthood to his own 
service: all that remained was to keep out of the clutches of 
Antichrist and carry on with the bare necessaries of religion till 
succour should come from Heaven. 

Peter the Great did not trouble the people of Vygoretsk 
greatly; he bade them live after their own faith and send hands 
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to his iron-foundries at Olonetz. But his godless clipping of the 
long coats and the long beards left no doubt that he was Anti- 
christ; it was said that he had brought a mark from the west, 
and was going to brand his sign upon the people and they should 
believe in him. A sanguine few of the sectarians prayed that he 
might be converted to Christianity; they hoped that “ aiblins 
he might mend.” 

The rulers of fanatics are always more temperate than their 
followers. The practical Denisofs, the heads of the monastery at 
Vygoretsk, counselled moderation, and even wrote a panegyric of 
Peter. But the prayer for the Tzar and the Royal Family was 
always excluded from their service; how could Christians pray 
for the welfare of Antichrist? None but the weaker brethren 
would accept the passports with which he endeavoured to entangle 
his victims; the extremists would not walk upon the high road, 
which was the work of his servants. 

At last one Kruglof, to gain some private ends, turned traitor 
to the cause and revealed the disaffection of the settlers to the 
Government. A Commission of forty members was sent from 
Petersburg to inquire into the matter. A number of the sectarians 
under Philipof determined to resist all compulsion; many of 
them burned themselves alive rather than fall into the hands of 
the Commission. The rest of the Vygoretskians resolved to 
weather the storm. After the Commission had been at work 
awhile, Kruglof suddenly repented of his treachery, denied all 
his former evidence, and refused even under torture to add 
another word. They beat him with the Anout and sent him to 
penal servitude for life. Imprisoned at Cronstadt, he made 
numerous converts among his fellow-prisoners and workers; he 
defied his jailers, was beaten with the cat-o’-nine-tails and sent 
to a dungeon in the fortress of Schliisselburg, where he starved 
himself to death in twenty days. 

The Vygoretskians consented to pray for the Tzar, and were 
left by the Commission in peace. 

Philipof and his followers withdrew, recalcitrant, forming a 
new sect, which has since remained one of the strictest of the 
divisions of the Dissenters, and has preserved in many things the 
old austerity of life, while the rest of the Bezpopovtsi have come 
to terms with the world, the flesh and the devil, consorting with 
“ Niconians ” or members of the Established Church, and in some 
cases even drinking, smoking, eating potatoes and playing at cards. 

Meanwhile there had been a split of a far more serious 
character among the Bezpopovtsi. One Theodosius had gone 
down into Poland and set up a monastery of his own; he had 
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then quarrelled with the Vygoretskians on the subject of the 
inscription over the cross on the eikons. The Theodosians were 
for “Jesus of Nazareth King of the Jews”; the Vygoretskians 
rejected Pilate’s mockery and wrote “Jesus Christ the King of 
Glory.” When the Theodosians surrendered the point and agree- 
ment seemed possible, another cause of schism arose. At first 
the Bezpopovtsi had altogether rejected marriage as an un- 
necessary sacrament, impossible to be performed while Antichrist 
had the priesthood in his power; but practical convenience caused 
the authorities to wink at the continued union of those who came 
into the sect already joined by the servants of Satan, and the 
recognition of such marriages, from being a tolerated abuse, 
became at last a settled custom among the Vygoretskians; once 
marriage was recognised, a new doctrine soon found favour, that 
it might be effectually performed by laymen of the sect. Upon 
this point the Theodosians would have no compromise; marriage 
was in their view out of the question under the existing order of 
things, for dogmatically speaking it had been rendered impossible 
by the destruction of the sacraments, and morally speaking the 
married life is a life of authorised and unrepentant wickedness. 
Unlicensed inchastity, on the other hand, they regarded as a 
wholesome discipline, because accompanied by the consciousness 
of guilt. ‘“ Without sin,” said Kovylin, “there is no repentance, 
and without repentance no salvation.” They rejected the specious 
subtleties of the Vygoretskians: “ Your arguments,” said they 
with a noble disdain of conventional terminology, “are merely 
syllogisms, that is to say inventions.” 

Under the mild rule of Catharine the Great sectarianism was 
tolerated and almost encouraged. The rival sects pitched their 
camps in Moscow. In 1771 that city was struck with plague and 
famine; the crafty Kovylin, head of the Theodosians, obtained 
leave of the Government to set up a graveyard and quarantine- 
house on the outskirts of the city. He converted the fearful, 
secured the property of the dying, and in a few months had 
turned his modest quarantine-house into a powerful and wealthy 
monastery. The Vygoretskians for their part were no less 
degenerated than the Theodosians from the austere ideals of 
elder days, living comfortably at peace with Antichrist and his 
servants. 

Sectarianism was in a sad way! 

At this time there arose a new teacher, Euthymius by name, 
who founded the sect of Wanderers or Undergrounders. This is 
the sect, says the popular voice, of which the recent martyrs at 
Tiraspol were members. 
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Euthymius was a member of the sect of Philipof, theoretically 
the severest of the dissenting communities of the time. He was 
scandalised by the private life of many of his fellow sectarians ; 
he was more scandalised by their cowardice, for though bold in 
speech, yet when brought before the civil powers they made 
submission and did as they were bid. He forsook them and set 
out staff in hand in search of truth. He found an aged man, by 
name Joann, who spent his days wandering over the face of the 
country, shunning the haunts of men. After long considering 
matters with him Euthymius christened himself anew, procured 
disciples two or three, and began to preach a new doctrine. He 
taught that salvation is to be secured only by breaking every 
bond with the powers that be, renouncing passports, wandering 
and hiding, like the woman in Revelations who took wings of a 
great eagle and fled away into the wilderness into her place, where 
she is nourished for a time and times and half a time from the 
face of the serpent. He further taught that “wives are given 
by the devil, maidens by God,” and set out afresh upon his 
wanderings with one Irene, living in caves and forests and the 
cellars and outhouses of his acquaintance in the villages through 
which he passed ; and all the time he was producing reams of 
literature upon Antichrist and the Apocalypse, as much, say his 
disciples, as it would take a man five years to copy out, even 
dwelling in one place. 

There was one weak point in his doctrine. Closing as it did 
every means of earning or owning property, it yet excluded from 
salvation the patrons by whose bounty the followers of the sect 
were enabled to exist. When Euthymius died and Irene succeeded 
to the headship, she admitted these patrons to the ranks of the 
elect, upon condition that when their last hour came they should 
be carried out from their dwellings and hidden away, they should 
be denounced by their friends as runaways to the police, and so 
they should die in fear and at enmity with the world. It is to 
this category of the Wanderers that the Kovalefs of Tiraspol are 
to be ascribed. 

This modification of the strict doctrine was a stumbling-block 
to many and caused the withdrawal of a dissentient minority. 

Meanwhile, the sect flourished chiefly in the village of Sopélki, 
near Yaroslavl, on the Volga. The earth beneath the village was 
burrowed in every direction with tunnels and secret chambers, 
having entrances hidden in fields, in outhouses, and in cup- 
boards, for the hiding of the Wanderers. The keener-scented 
members of the priesthood and police received handsome presents 
for observing nothing. There were large settlements of the 
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sectarians also in the forests of Yaroslavl, Nizhegorod, Archangel 
and Siberia. 

Since the thirties of this century the fame of Euthymius, the 
founder of the sect, has been eclipsed by the greater glory of 
Nikita Semenof, the most notable sectarian which this century 
has produced. 

One curious thing about the Russian sectarians is that amid a 
singularly illiterate population they can most of them read and 
write, and many of them are extraordinarily well read in the Bible 
and the works of the fathers of the Church. The ingenuous 
chronicler of the sect, who by dint of searching the Slavonic 
Scriptures has almost unlearned the modern Russian tongue, 
informs us that in the thirties “there were many famous men 
skilled in teaching in the brotherhood”; though, as he modestly 
adds, “there were none such as had studied in the sciences, which 
pertaineth to the grammarians and the other arts of philosophical 
doctrine.” 

Of these many skilled in teaching the chief was Nikita Semenof, 
and after him came Antipa, who dwelt in Kostroma. Antipa was 
for going beyond the very strictest tenets of the sect; he taught 
that the Christian must dwell only on the hills and in the wilds, 
and do penance if ever he enter a house; money he must have 
none, for money bears the seal of Antichrist in the shaven face of 
the Emperor. And for these points, says the chronicler, he found 
warrant in the Scriptures, “attending only to the ink and not 
trying out the signification thereof.” And Antipa drew disciples 
away from the body of the sect, which listened to Nikita, and 
began to christen them into his new doctrine ; “ yet there came 
not to him at that time those of sound sense, but only the weaker 
sort, women to wit.” 

At last Nikita and Antipa met and disputed near Ples, in the 
province of Kostroma, while their disciples sat by and listened. 
Antipa waived the first point of his doctrine, that only those can 
be saved that dwell in the hills and wilds, for as he truly said, 
there were no convenient wilds near Ples for a Christian, and it 
must be confessed that he was living at the time in some comfort 
in the house of his wealthy patroness, Anna Petrovna. So they 
discoursed of money and the seal of Antichrist. 

Antipa, the leader of women, proved no match for Nikita, him 
of the strong shaggy hands, beak nose and bristling black hair. 
“ Antipa was put greatly to shame of Nikita, nor could he so 
much as open his mouth to answer him,” and though Antipa had 
brought with him his “Anthology,” full of references and proofs, 
“he could bring none of them to bear upon the matter.” And 
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Antipa’s followers, all they of “the weaker sort,” went over to 
Nikita, and only four men remained. 

So Nikita set off triumphant with a few friends on his home- 
ward journey. But Antipa and his four faithful ones went ahead 
and laid an ambush by the way, and when Nikita’s party came by, 
then suddenly these five “set upon them like unto wild beasts, 
all armed with staves,” beat their adversaries sorely about the 
head, and plundered the baggage. So the honours of the contro- 
versy were divided. 

Three years later the followers of the rival teachers arranged a 
fresh disputation. Nikita came, but Antipa was afraid and sent 
one Stephan in his stead, entrusting to his hands the precious 
“ Anthology” of which he had made so little use himself. At 
first Stephan began to bluster and taunt Nikita with idle 
questions; but Nikita rose and gave him such a poser about 
Antichrist that “the foolish questioner sate all that day in 
silence and spake never a word.” After a while Nikita asked 
him when Antichrist was born and in what year he began to 
reign ; Stephan, who was not strong upon dates, sat more than 
an hour and pondered. The people, impatient of so backward a 
disputant, cursed and reviled Antipa’s advocate; “so Stephan 
began to weep and sate till eventide as one dumb.” 

But, however powerful Nikita might be in reducing disputants 
to silence, he was not able to quell the unruliness of his followers. 
The sect was corrupted. With its forest settlements, its secret 
refuges and its generous patrons, it possessed an irresistible 
attraction for runaway serfs and convicts and deserters from the 
army—for everybody in fact who was “ wanted.” The strictest 
doctrinarians were not averse from robbery: it was but spoiling 
the Egyptians; crime was only a breach of the laws of Antichrist. 
By 1846 there were three hundred deserters from the army in 
the Poshekhonsky Forest of Yaroslavl, and these with the rest 
of the sectarians were for ever raiding the peaceful villages of 
the neighbourhood. At last the police borrowed a battalion 
of infantry, and with the aid of the villagers surrounded and 
captured all the Wanderers living in the forest, and sent them 
to the knout, the lead mines and Siberia. 

Sopélki, the capital of the Wanderers, was become a den of 
robbers and cut-throats, the terror of half the province. The 
Government discovered it and swooped down on it in 1852; the 
inhabitants were hanged, beaten and imprisoned by scores; the 
sacred books of the sect were made over to the priests and burned 
by them for heretical; the hiding-places were dug out and the 
Village laid waste. Nikita himself was captured and astounded 
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his judges, says the chronicler, by his wit and learning. “I know 
not what thou art,” said the archbishop: “either an angel or 
Satan.” Nicholas the Emperor sent for him to see him; but 
Nicholas died, and Nikita was interned in Solovetsk Monastery. 
He escaped ten years later, and was spreading his doctrine abroad, 
a hale old man, in 1880. 

During latter years little has been heard of the Wanderers, 
Only it is known that the crash of 1852 served to spread the sect 
broadcast from its centre, and from time to time it gives some 


sign of continued life, as now at Tiraspol. 
G. L. Core. 





Pivi. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 


AutTHoR oF ‘THE INDIAN UNCLE,’ ‘ LISBETH,’ ETC. 


Tue Barnards were quiet people—“ bein folks,” as the Scotch 
would say, with a tradition of solid comfort behind them, for from 
father to son they had farmed their own little property in the 
green heart of Essex. 

Perhaps the evenness of their fortunes had made them a little 
incurious and unenterprising, and the remoteness of their home, 
nine miles from the market town of Dunmow and the same 
distance from Chelmsford, made much traffic with the outer world 
inadmissible. And in Essex, more than in any other English 
county, the people are rooted to the soil, satisfied in their narrow 
daily round, with the possession of a wide horizon which gives a 
man a sense of travel though he never leaves his own threshold. 
Thus the Barnards, though their well-lined purses might have 
taken them to the other side of the world, were willing stay-at- 
homes, content with long morning and evening gazing over the 
great expanse of level country, where every landmark was familiar 
as it had been familiar to their forefathers, for under the changing 
seasons the swelling plain with its gentle undulations, its patches 
of wood, threads of sluggish water, little grey churches and 
scattered homesteads, remains much the same as when its features 
were first chronicled in Domesday Book. 

They had been a sturdy race, but they had dwindled now to 
one orphaned brother and sister, and as well, perhaps, since times 
were no longer what they had been, when wheat was a remunera- 
tive crop, and wealth could still be turned up with the ploughshare. 
Hard times, indeed, were as yet more a dread than a reality, but 
the shadow of coming change rested over the land and gave the 
grumblers justification. Robert Barnard was not among them: 
he was a silent man—an untiring worker, and a strict if just 
master, but his hopes and fears, if he had any, his plans and 
purposes he kept to himself, not even sharing them with his sister 
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Mary. It had been expected that he would marry, choosing, as 
his father before him, some neighbour’s comely, capable daughter, 
who knew how to make the most of dairy and poultry-yard. But 
he was turned thirty-five, and the boldest lass in search of a 
husband could not flatter herself that he had singled her out by 
any special mark of attention. Matrons and maids began to lose 
hope of him—a pity too, since Threelands was a snug freehold, 
and there was money tucked away in safe investments. 

Of Mary, considerably his junior, there was still hope; her 
nine-and-twenty years sat not ungracefully on her; she was 
plump, but that is no fault in the country eye, and her round face 
was placid and sweet-tempered. She was a clever housewife and 
ordered her maids with diligence. More than one neighbour 
would willingly have made her mistress of his home, but hitherto 
she had shown little inclination to change her lot. 

“Why should she?” said the young doctor’s mother, dis- 
coursing on this theme as she filled her son’s cup. She was a 
shrewd old lady with grey curls, and light eyes that had humour 
in them. “She wouldn’t easily find herself so comfortable any- 
where else.” 

“Women don’t always look on marriage in such a mercenary 
light,” said Dr. Frank Moore, shifting a little uneasily in his chair. 

“My dear, I am old enough to know that women are mostly 
fools,” said the old lady, with that smiling acidity of which she 
was the mistress. “If you should be passing Threelands to-day 
will you ask Miss Barnard if she can let me have extra butter 
and milk next week? Your uncle and aunt expect to be fed on 
country produce when they visit us. I suppose her ducklings are 
scarcely forward enough to kill ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Dr. Frank a little testily. 

“Then it must be fowls. Tell her we expect visitors, and she 
will send her plumpest pair.” 

“Tam not in the least likely to be passing that way to-day. 
In fact you’d better write, or send a message by the carrier.” 

The doctor picked up his whip from the side table. A groom 
was leading his horse up and down the road in front of the little 
garden. In other little gardens there were ladies tending their 
flowers or making a pretence that way, some young, some old. 
It was a charming day in early June, and in a town where there 
are few excitements the doctor’s morning outset was an episode. 

He looked his best on horseback and was well aware of it, there- 
fore he oftener rode than drove. He was a fair, well-knit young 
fellow, five-and-twenty years of age—the youngest son of a large 
family now scattered here and there over the world. His father, a 
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country surgeon before him, had made a trifle and saved it, in 
spite of many claims; enough to leave his widow in modest 
comfort and start the young doctor without pinching anxiety. 
On the whole, Dr. Frank was considered a lucky young fellow and 
was not indisposed to agree with his world. He rode a powerful, 
handsome chestnut mare, and did not discourage her tendency 
to fidget and rebel when being mounted. Good horsemanship 
requires occasion to display itself, and of all things ladies admire 
courage. 

So the gallant young medico rode forward to duty, a handsome 
figure of a man—almost a gentleman, one would say, save for the 
large check pattern of the trowsers tucked into the riding-boots. 
It takes the possession of undoubted birth to carry off a check 
of such dimensions. 

The ladies looked after him admiringly as he lifted his cap to 
them. His mother did not go out to her strip of garden; she 
watched him from the window. 

“No,” she said to herself, “‘I will neither write nor send, for he 
will certainly go to Threelands.” 

And go he certainly did. 

Midday was striking from the stable clock as he drew rein at the 
farm. Miss Barnard was usually to be found in poultry-yard or 
dairy, or superintending gardening operations at that hour. She 
disdained no incident of her task, from the rearing of the calves 
to the fattening of the pigs destined to be converted into 
pork. 

But the yard was empty, though from every side came the 
bleating, clucking, lowing of her protégées. He looked into the 
cowhouse, deserted but for one milky mother in hospital there: 
the barns where swallows darted in and out undisturbed—at this 
midday hour the men were all afield. He hesitated a moment, a 
little frown of perplexity on his brow. He was accustomed to be 
met, perhaps watched for, with libations of new milk (just a dash 
of whiskey to flavour it) or pressing invitations to lunch if the 
hour were favourable. With a final glance round him, he quickly 
crossed the outer yard, where a waggon stood with tilted shafts, 
and, opening a white painted gate, entered the kitchen garden. 

He saw her at once, before she saw him, so absorbed was she in 
her own thoughts. She sat on a bench facing the long line of 
bee-skeps; the busy industry of the community made murmured 
music among the overarching limes. She stared in front of her, 
and at this distance he was critical of her attitude. She was 
almost round-shouldered, and her plain pink print made her look 
needlessly shapeless about the waist. When she heard his step 
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her face changed subtly, a deeper colour suffused it, her eyes had 
a propitiatory meekness. The heart of Dr. Frank gave a throb of 
gratified vanity. It was impossible not to be aware that he was 
received with distinction. 

She made room for him with a little timid movement on the 
bench. 

“Odd to find you idle,” he said lightly. 

“Yes,” she answered with an effort, “ but something very strange 
has happened. We are expecting a visitor.” 

“So are we, worse luck! Not one visitor, but three: uncle, 
aunt, cousin—a family invasion. Why do we all bow down to the 
fetish of relationship? A man is doubly a bore when he is a 
cousin as well.” He drew the lash of his riding-switch between 
idle fingers. Then he remembered his mother’s message and 
delivered it. 

She promised it attention. 

‘Ours is a cousin too,” she explained, with an impulse to be 
confidential ; “but she is a stranger to us—we have never seen 
her.” 

“ That gives her a chance of being interesting.” 

“ She is young—not quite twenty, and an orphan. She was 
brought up in France—a—nunnery——” Her voice had a litile 
shocked edge. “I have never met a Catholic.” 

“They don’t bite, I believe,” he said with levity; but her 
distressed face shamed him. 

“They are just like the rest of us,” he said reassuringly, “ only 
sometimes more—devout. There’s the little chapel down at East 
Ruthing. She can go there.” 

“Yes. Robert does not quite like it, but of course he wishes 
her tocome. She writes such a pretty note ”—she brightened— 
“she says that now she has left school she is without any home 
but ours. She hints at a little fortune falling to her when she 
marries or comes of age, but meanwhile—well, we couldn’t let her 
take a situation as governess, as she talks of doing. That would 
be too unkind.” 

“ You couldn’t be unkind,” he said sentimentally. 

Her fluttering colour showed her pleasure. “I am afraid she 
will find it dull. It will seem so quiet after Paris!” 

“ We must do our best to amuse her.” This identifying of her 
interests with his own, this intimate “ we,” was not new, but it 
never ceased to give her a thrill. He was younger than she. She 
told herself so twenty times a day, and twenty times her heart 
leaped up again when she recalled how he had once said that it 
was ridiculous to reckon age by the year in which one was born. 
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It was a matter of temperament, of feeling. “The woman a man 
loves is always young te him.” 

On crumbs such as these Mary’s hopes fed. She had never 
cared for any man but this, and her simple heart could not keep 
its secret hidden. To-day they seemed nearer to each other. He 
sat on, forgetting his patients, in his blue eyes a lazy content. 
He demanded a flower for his buttonhole, and leant over that she 
night put it in with fingers that trembled. Every minute he 
seemed on the verge of some word that should shake them into a 
new relationship, but he went away with only a warmer pressure 
than usual of her hand. 

As he rode down the lane, conscious that Mary’s eyes were 
following him, he was wondering what manner of girl was this 
French graft of the Barnard stock. She was a Barnard too, he 
had learned, and her name was Vivi. Mary owned to the out- 
landish appellation with a blush. 

“T daresay she has some plainer name for everyday use,” she 
consoled herself, but Dr. Frank thought Vivi could not be 
improved upon. 

Robert Barnard, toiling in the hayfield, was thinking of her too 
when his mind had a moment’s leisure. He felt a little affronted, 
abashed at the thought of this stranger—an alien in religion— 
thrust upon him; but the claims of kindred were paramount. 
To Threelands she must come. After all, she was but a child—a 
schoolgirl—she would shake into their ways. There was consola- 
tion in the thought that she was provided for. At the most he 
need offer the shelter of his roof for but a year or two. 

It was annoying to leave the hay at the busiest time of carting 
to meet her in London, but it had to be done. Generations of 
wholesome, uneventful living had made for steady nerves in the 
man, and he was not aware of a single quickened heartbeat as he 
stood on the platform looking about for the young stranger. . 
She had described herself naively as dark and vivacious; she had 
promised that she would wear a pink rose at her throat for 
purposes of identification. To Robert the whole adventure 
partook of the unseemly, the ridiculous. Yet even he was startled 
by the unexpected charm of the coquettish face that looked at 
him from under the peak of her neat travelling cap—so arch, so 
smiling. She put out both little hands in greeting—his own met 
them with clumsy reluctance. 

“Mon Dieu! It is my cousin Robert and no other! You are 
like the picture that I have of my papa in Paris. You look 
solemn—so——” She drew her own short upper lip into a 
straight line. Then her face broke into merriment. 
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“ Ah, pardon me, but it is true that the English cannot smile, 
is it not so? For me, you see, I am French. What the mother 
is, the daughter is.” 

“You are a Barnard,” said Robert disapprovingly, letting her 
hands drop as if they were stones. “And now you are in 
England——” 

“T must do as the English do.” She dropped him a demure 
little curtsey. 

“You had better point out your things,” said Robert, beckoning 
to a porter. “ We have just a quarter of an hour before our 
train starts.” 

“Yet another train? Ah! what a weariness of a journey.” 

Yet she had sprung lightly back into the carriage, and was 
handing out one strangely shaped parcel after another. 

“You will lift that tenderly, will you not?” She indicated a 
square bandbox. “It contains a hat, but such a ravishing hat! 
This bouquet was given me as a souvenir.” She held up a great 
bunch of La France roses with pink ribbon streamers. “ And 
this, and this.” One gay box of bonbons followed another. Her 
luggage was as light and frivolous as herself. He hoped that 
none of his neighbours would chance to be on the platform as he 
led her to the carriage. She had passed her hand familiarly 
through his arm, while he struggled with the bouquet and the 
bonbon boxes. 

She explained that her heavy luggage would follow by petite 
vitesse, Robert did not in the least know what she meant; he 
translated the words to himself—little quickness—and found 
them nonsense. 

Suddenly she declared she was famishing. How long would it 
be till they got home ? 

“Two hours,”—Robert looked at his watch. “I could get you 
a cup of tea,” he began. 

She made a little grimace. “Tea? But Iam notill! A cup 
of bouillon I beg of you, or a little bottle of white wine and a 
sandwich. I shall die to a certainty if I do not eat.” 

He went to the buffet, impelled to obedience by a force he 
could not explain. A sandwich was procurable; one or two still 
reposed unclaimed under the glass shade. The buns looked stale; 
nevertheless, for a young lady who was famishing——- But wine! 
It would scarcely have surprised him more if she had asked for 
brandy. Robert was unlettered in the vintages of France; he 
could only interpret according to his lights, so he carried off one 
of those flat glass bottles of fiery sherry set forth to entrap the 
improvident traveller. 
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She hailed his return with rapture. ‘“ But I thought Monsieur 
mon cousin had deserted me,” she cried, “and that the train 
would go off, puff! puff! and carry me forward to the unknown. 
A gentleman, old and red, and with hair all so——” She pitched 
off her cap and ruffled her black curls—“ wished to enter beside 
me, but I said to him, ‘ Monsieur, I expect a younger gentleman 
to perform the journey with me’; and he took off his hat—oh! he 
was very gallant, and said, ‘Young lady, I would not for the 
world spoil sport.’ And pray, cousin Robert, what did he mean ?” 

“He meant that he would be ashamed to be seen in the same 
carriage with you,” said Robert, who had caught a glimpse of old 
Squire Capel on the platform, and felt keenly annoyed. 

“But what have I done that is so wrong?” she asked, with 
such charming penitence that he could only reassure her hastily. 

“Nothing, nothing.” 

She was quiet for the space of two minutes, looking at him 
wonderingly out of her great black eyes; then she espied the 
sandwiches and pounced upon them. In a twinkling she was 
poised airily on a seat, lifting a travelling bag from the rack, 
laughing at the swift motion of the train that swayed her light 


figure. From the bag she produced a little silver cup and held it 
out to him. 


“Wine, please.” 

Carefully he filled it, but when she put the draught to her lips 
she uttered a’cry of alarm. 

“You call that wine! But it is fire—liquid fire! It makes of 
one’s throat a furnace. See, wicked cousin, you shall drink it 
yourself.” She held ‘up the cup imperiously, pressing it against 
his mouth. He would have pushed it from him, but her 
mischievous eyes held him, ‘ Drink, drink,” she commanded. 
“You shall be punished because you wished to play me a trick. 
Yes—every drop, every little drop you shall drink!” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a change of front that was far 
more of a surprise to himself than to his little comrade. “TI will 
drink to your health and a welcome to England. The sherry 
might be better, but I have tasted worse.” 

“ Ah, you pretend that you like it,” she said, with a pout. 

“There is no pretence in my welcome.” 

She laughed at that—his gallantry was so clumsy; he was 
altogether so gauche, this big, hairy man. Yet what had she 
known of men behind her nunnery walls that she should dis- 
criminate? As they flew through the country she chattered 
with the inconsequence of a bird. He did not attempt to answer 


half her questions; he sat bewildered, fascinated, abashed, 
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amused; never in his humdrum life had he experienced such a 
jumble of emotions, influences, revelations; he forgot Squire 
Capel—the jovial squire with a joke for every situation in life— 
seated in the adjoining carriage—he forgot Mary, redusting the 
scrupulously clean spare chamber at Threelands; he and she 
were two units in the world, flying together into space, and to 
their story there was neither beginning nor end. 

What a pity that Chelmsford platform, with Squire Capel 
stumping on it and regarding his neighbours with sly, twinkling 
glances, and Mary, redder than the roses in her Sunday bonnet as 
she hurried towards them, should dispel this dream. 

“You here?” said her brother, in tones by no means in- 
dicative of pleasure, for where now was the long ¢éte-d-téte he had 
promised himself while they drove through the green lanes ? 

“T found I could come after all. Ted Green gave me a lift, 
Where is she?” 

“In the waiting-room. You may as well help her with her 
parcels while I see about the trap.” 

In the waiting-room there were only two people, but, startling 
to Mary’s old-fashioned ideas as was the little figure with its trim 
travelling frock, its mannish cap perched on the black curls, she 
had no hesitation in recognising it. Mary was prepared to offer 
a hearty hand, but the visitor darted towards her and pecked her 
lightly on both cheeks, awaking abashed blushes there. The 
black eyes scrutinised her with a laughing glance. 

“Ah, what roses!” she exclaimed. “ And I too, pale face that I 
am, I too am a Barnard, it would seem! Do you find me what 
you expected, cousin Mary ?” 

“No,” said. honest Mary; “but then I didn’t know what to 
expect. We see so few strangers.” 

“But you do not count poor Vivi a stranger? ”—with an accent 
of reproach. 

“Of course not,” said Mary hurriedly—‘you are one of 
ourselves. It is very nice to have a new cousin. I’m afraid you 
must be very tired. Let me help you with your parcels. | 
suppose your luggage is in the van?” 

“Who knows where it is?” said the girl lightly. “It is 
travelling after me. Some day it will appear.” 

Mary looked rather astounded. Never for a single possible 
moment to separate yourself from your trunk was a rule which 
governed her simple travels, and this young thing had gaily 
abandoned her possessions to their fate while she careered alone 
through a foreign land. 

It was to go in the face of Barnard traditions to arrive cn 4 
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long visit with nothing but a bandbox, a handbag, and sundry 
paper parcels of odd shapes ; and Mary wondered what her little 
world would think. 

But as she clung precariously to the narrow back seat of the 
Battlesden car, her plump person bumped and tossed with every 
irregularity of the road, catching wind-blown fragments of the 
gay talk poured into her brother’s ear, she realised that nothing 
the stranger might think fit to do would seem odd, sinco every- 
thing she did was unusual. Ten minutes of her vivacious 
company prepared you for surprises. 

“You haven’t told us your real name, dear,” Mary said, when 
they stood together in the pleasant, fragrant bedroom prepared 
for the guest’s use. 

Her fingers were hovering over a vase of flowers filled in her 
honour ; a touch here and there and the stiff bunch took on grace 
and charm. 

“That’s what she is going to do with our lives,” thought Mary, 
with rare poetic inspiration. Already the little cousin was 
weaving her spells. 

“But I have no other name.” She glanced up. “I am Vivi— 
tout court—Y-i-y-i. I think it charming myself.” 


“Tt suits you,” said Mary, with perhaps the first compliment 
she had paid in her life. 
* * 


* * * 

Within two days she had the household at her feet. The minx 
had ways with her that were irresistible. Her lively curiosity 
and gay interest in all that concerned his province won the heart 
of so keen a farmer as Robert Barnard. She made quite pre- 
posterous demands upon his time, but he contrived to meet them; 
one might almost say that the silent man was becoming sociable, 
80 frequently was he found hovering in the vicinity of this little 
will-o’-the-wisp, so readily did he obey her every suggestion. He 
must teach her to ride. The colt was not broken in—had never 
carried a lady ? So much the better. The more delightful to be 
victorious. She coaxed as yet in vain, but how long was he likely 
to withstand so pressing a siege ? 

With Mary she had other methods. The fingers that could 
work such spells with the flowers were ruthless in their assault 
on Mary’s home-made millinery. 

“Ah, but you would carry the whole kitchen garden about 
with you,” said Vivi, snipping, selecting, pinching a bow erect 
here, settling a sprig there, as if the wind had blown it. Mary’s 
honest face had never beamed under so coquettish a covering. 
She surveyed the dainty confection with a beating heart. If— 
K 2 
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someone had a word of praise for if? Ah, then she would be 
Vivi’s debtor for ever ! 

Out of Vivi’s parcels one frock had issued, a flimsy rag of pink 
cotton, but with an air of distinction denied to Mary’s morning 
toilet. She looked so charming in it that one could never wish 
her to wear any other, but Mary’s practical mind told her that a 
cotton would not last for ever, and—where were Vivi’s boxes? 

Vivi took the matter airily. They would come, or, if they did 
not, why, one would survive their loss. Why trouble oneself? 
What did it matter ? 

Mary thought that it mattered. Her own superabundant 
plenishing gave her but a poor opinion of a wardrobe that con- 
sisted of tags of chiffon and hairpins and ends of ribbons. Dignity 
could not be sustained upon it. 

Would Vivi write? 

“Perhaps, some day. There was no hurry.” 

Then would she furnish Mary with the address of her French 
grandfather so that Robert might make inquiries ? 

Upon this Vivi flashed round with a spark of fire in her dark 
eyes. But why was Mary so persistent, so disagreeable? It was 
not her boxes that were lost; she was not a poor little orphan, 
dependent on others for a roof above her, and the bread she ate. 
She had all that the world could give her—and so on and so on— 
a little burst of temper that ended in sudden tears. 

If Mary had not been so kind-hearted she might have seen a 
flaw in this argument, but in her distress she was nearly reduced 
to tears herself. She made a peace-offering of her best under- 
linen, laid by in lavender for special occasions. Vivi, with a 
sniff and a shrug for its substantial plainness, accepted the 
humble tribute and extended a royal pardon to the culprit. But 
when Robert heard of those tears he rated Mary for a meddle- 
some fool. Never before had Mary seen him so angry. Wasn't 
it plain enough to anyone, not a born idiot, that the poor child 
had been unhappy with her grandparents? And what else could 
you look for? An English girl used to liberty and fresh air and 
plenty to eat couldn’t be expected to put up with disgusting 
foreign ways. 

Mary listened amazed. To her, Vivi could not be more 
“foreign ” if she were a Turk; not a movement of her body, not 
a turn of her speech, not a trick of her mind sayoured to Mary of 
the staid and sober Essex, which was all the England she knew. 
But when Robert further commanded that she was to take Vivi 
on the morrow to Chelmsford, and there to fit her out at his 
expense with such a wardrobe as she might choose, and let the 
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d——d boxes slide, she acquiesced without so much as a remon- 
strance for the unusual force of his language. 

Vivi was charmed with the day’s shopping, and exhibited much 
taste in her choice of garments. She insisted that Mary should 
make some additions to her own wardrobe; they must dress 
alike—why not? There was no malice in the suggestion. Vivi 
was simply intoxicated with the excitement of spending freely 
from another’s purse, with no sordid counting of the shillings as 
they fled. She even contrived to buy a little present or two— 
deftly acquitting her conscience by substituting a cheap ribbon 
for one of better quality, her first choice ; a necktie for the ador- 
able cousin Robert, a fan for Mary—a flimsy thing which Mary 
handled clumsily. 

“Ah, but you English! You carry even a fan as if it were 
luggage!” she rallied her. 

It was upon the return from this expedition that Dr. Frank 
Moore was first encountered. He was riding in seeming haste 
along the green lanes, but as he overtook the dogcart he slackened 
rein and lifted his hat. 


“What a stranger you have been,” said Mary, blushing and 
looking happy. 

“We've had visitors. They are with us still, worse luck, and 
I have to devote every minute of time I can spare to them. But 
I was thinking of looking in at Threelands to-morrow.” 

“Do,” she said, with hospitable fervour. She had pulled in 
the cob, nothing loth to slacken its paces, and for the moment 
she forgot that they two were not alone; but the frank in- 
quisitiveness of the young doctor’s gaze recalled her to her duty. 

“This is our cousin, Dr. Moore—Miss Barnard,” she said. 

Off went the hat again, this time with a sweep of accentuated 
deference. Dr. Moore’s manners were, like the plaid of his 
trowsers, a little too large for the occasion. Vivi acknowledged 
the salutation with one of her breezy little nods, and a glance 
that confirmed the doctor in his determination to call at any cost 
at Threelands. The curvetings of his chestnut, fresh from the 
stable and impatient of restraint, made speech difficult ; but that 
vivid little face was eloquence itself. Nor was he unwilling to 
display his admirable seat, as with final good-byes he dashed on 
in front, 

“But what an Adonis!” cried Vivi, with mock malice in her 
voice. ‘“ Adonis on horseback!” 

Mary knew nothing of Adonis except as a mythological gentle- 
man of doubtful repute. ‘“ He’s our doctor,” she said, rather 


shortly, 
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Vivi’s shoulders hitched themselves into a tiny shrug. “A 
doctor! A profession to detest!” 

“ We couldn’t get on without them,” said Mary, the content 
coming back into her voice. “Get along, old fellow ”—with a 
shake of the reins—“ it is time for tea.” 

At that meal Barnard was an ecstatic listener to Vivi's 
prattle—surely he had never before noticed how bright her eyes 
were, how charming her smile. The afternoon had been the 
happiest she had spent in England—England which had seemed 
to her a green desert. Mary looked at her in wordless wonder. 
Robert had claimed her as a countrywoman, but she was French 
to the finger tips, happy only in the bustle of streets, in the joy 
of bargaining, choosing fabrics and laces and ribbons for the 
adornment of her slim body. With such little people the soul 
does not count. 

The necktie was presented with a graciousness that doubled its 
value, and received with a gratitude that asked no questions. 
What matter if it were charged two-and-ninepence in the bill? 
Only a sordid mind would condescend to such details. Robert 
Barnard believed himself capable of entering into Vivi's point of 
view ; by which it will be seen he was fast losing the common- 
sense which had hitherto been his pre-eminent quality. Such 
havoc can a pair of bright eyes work. 

On the following afternoon the doctor was leaning with Mary 
over the yard gate. His horse had been led to the stables, and 
he easily persuaded to rest. Mary had little to say, as was her 
way, but he was full of eager questionings. How long was her 
cousin going to stay? French, was she? Well, they must make 
an Englishwoman of her; for his part, he hated the Froggies 
with a proper fervour. 

Just then she appeared—a veritable queen of the meadow, 
throned on the last load of hay, while Barnard slowly led the 
horses. On the wide brim of her Leghorn hat she had wreathed 
wild roses, pink and white—its only adornment. Why resort to 
art when nature supplied a new trimming every day, and fate sent 
a willing swain to prick his fingers in her service? Robert 
Barnard had the grace to look sheepish as he led the swaying 
waggon, but Vivi was royally composed, mistress of the situation 
as she waved her hand in greeting. 

The doctor’s blue eyes opened wide at sight of the vision, his 
commonplace soul experienced a thrill that acted like an electric 
shock. It shook the complacency out of him, the assurance born 
of Mary’s humble adoration; here was someone who had no 
veneration for his elegant person, his London manners (had he 
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not walked the hospital there?), who laughed with delicious 
amusement at his clumsiness as he helped her from her eminence 
with hands that trembled as they had never trembled when they 
held the surgeon’s knife. Mary saw—what woman would not 
see ?—though he turned resolutely towards her and talked with 
her exclusively during the little time he remained. 

But he came again the next day and the next. At first he 
struggled to maintain the old relations with Mary while he 
looked at Vivi, but the pretence was pitifully mismanaged ; it did 
not blind even the girl who, with all her heart, desired to believe 
him her lover still. She tried what wiles she knew—poor Mary ! 
—dressed her hair in the new fashion—it undoubtedly became 
her—wore her Sunday frock on week days; tested the effect of a 
ribbon—but what were these simple devices worth if Vivi chose 
to smile and be gracious—even if she chose to frown and spurn? 
In every mood—and they were as many as the hours of the day— 
she was irresistible to two men who had been friends, and who 
now glowered at each other with lowering brows. 

Perhaps some remnant of conscience—he had been nurtured in 
Dissent—some prompting of honour might have saved the doctor 
and sent him riding away, once and for ever, from temptation’s 
beckoning, but that at this time in one of her wilful attempts to 
master the colt, no better broken in than herself, Vivi was thrown 
and sprained her ankle severely. 

Surely here was the hand of fate interposing! A sprain, as we 
know, may easily be more troublesome than a fracture—this 
sprain at least necessitated the doctor’s daily presence at Three- 
lands. Vivi, captured, tethered, was bewitching; quite a meek 
little Vivi, patient, submissive, looking up with great eyes in 
the doctor’s face, sure that he could cure her. 

“You don’t despise a doctor now,” said Mary in the bitterness 
of her heart. 

“Ah,” said Vivi innocently, “you told me I could not do 
without him. What a prophet you were! Or was it that you 
could not live without him? My poor little memory is so 
wretched, it is not to be trusted one little bit.” 

“Some people only remember the unpleasant things,” said 
Mary, the wrong burning in her bosom. She spent sleepless 
nights tossing on the bed, the sense of her own impotency to 
alter, by so much as a hair’s breadth, her destiny an anguish. 

“He loved me till she came.” How often is this the beginning, 
middle, end of woman’s story! But by day she schooled herself 
by an effort that was heroic in its way; not a single one of her 
many duties was omitted; she met the doctor with a stolid face, 
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made him the usual offerings of meats and drinks, careful as 
ever that his tastes should be consulted; she listened to his 
report of the patient and carried out such instructions as he 
gave her. Afterwards, in her memory of them, these weeks 
never assumed the calm colours of reality; they were one long, 
ugly, feverish dream, in which hideous passions played havoc 
with her soul. The dull, gentle, commonplace woman knew at 
last what it was to hate. 

One evening Robert Barnard, entering the dining-room un- 
expectedly, found her there. A decanter of wine stood on the 
sideboard—as he opened the door she was in the act of pouring 
herself out a glass. He paused, surprised. He had never known 
her taste anything stronger than milk or tea, and something in 
her attitude, her eager haste, irritated him. 

“You thought yourself the only one she has fooled!” she cried. 
“You never thought that there were two of us, and one a 
defenceless woman! There”—she pushed the decanter roughly 
towards him—“if you are half as wretched as I am, you, too, will 
be glad of something to cheer you.” 

He let her pass him and quit the room without an effort to 
detain her. He sank down solidly in one of the old fiddle-backed 
chairs and, leaning an elbow on the table, buried his face in his 
hands. When he rose he lifted the decanter and locked it in 
the cellaret. Mary’s key-basket stood on a corner of the side- 
board ; he patiently scrutinised the labels on the bunch of keys 
till he found one marked “wine cellar,” and detaching it with 
slow clumsiness put it in his pocket. All the man’s movements 
were deliberate, but there was a greyness on his face which was 
not the shadow of evening. 

Vivi, in the cosy seclusion of the chintz sitting-room upstairs, 
heard him move across the passage ponderously and shut the 
door with emphasis. 

“But what a tread he has—the good cousin Robert,” she said 
with whimsical, uplifted brows. “One would say it was an 
elephant.” 

“Everybody can’t be a sylph,” said the doctor, laughing 
foolishly. 

He had kissed those yielding, pouting lips by now; he had 
pressed her slim little body to his own, and in the thrill of that 
passionate embrace faithfulness, duty, honour, were forgotten. 

“Thank God, Mary Barnard can’t say I jilted her!” was the 
mean, coward thought which rose to his mind. She could 


produce no love-tokens, no letters, scarce a phrase that could 
accuse him. 
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The pattern of the young doctor’s trowsers had not spoken in 
vain. They betrayed the cad behind his manhood. 
a * * * 


+ 

Robert Barnard need not have feared, need not have watched 
Mary with dull, furtive eyes. Hers was not a nature that could 
keep up revolt. The fires of her anger were soon spent. Perhaps 
in her forlornness, in the utter bareness of her life, she might 
have found consolation where she had sought it on the evening 
Robert surprised her, but she had no inherited cravings to 
combat, and the locked cupboard was restraint enough. In 
the reaction after her strange outburst it deeply shamed her 
to find her keys purloined ; it seemed to brand her with lasting 
disgrace. She was no longer to be trusted—she who had 
judged Vivi. 

Robert Barnard was a good man in his way. That he was 
undemonstrative, slow, inarticulate, had never troubled Mary; 
it was not in the Barnard nature to be effusive. Mary could 
have counted the times he had kissed her on the fingers of one 
hand, and she had not found them too few. But now some 
understanding of her suffering came to him through his personal 
disappointment. He had been blind to her wrongs while he 
magnified his own. 

“Lass,” he said, lingering behind one morning while she was 
beginning to gather together the breakfast dishes (Vivi's dainty 
tray had been sent upstairs)—“ lass, if there’s trouble, we'll meet 
it together. Two are better than one. But”—he pointed to 
the keys which he laid on the white cloth in front of her—* that’s 
a poor road to seek comfort.” 

She looked up with a spark of gratitude in her lifeless eyes ; 
the warm pressure of his strong hand upon her shoulder sent a 
reviving glow through her. 

“You may trust me, Robert,” she said. She stood a long time 
looking absently before her when he was gone, the water cooling 
in the china wash-basin. Yes, there were the two of them. 
They had always been together, and now—they would be together 
still. 

Meanwhile Vivi’s engagement was a fact—accepted rapturously 
by her lover; with a wry face by his mother. 

“Marry the foreign young woman if you will,” she said; “ but 
when you repent don’t come to me for sympathy. You might 
have had a good, sensible girl who would have thought a great 
deal more of you than you deserve, and you have chosen a flighty 


one who will think only of herself. There’s nothing more to 
be said.” 
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“You entirely misjudge her,” said the young doctor hotly; 
“without knowing her in the least, you are prejudiced against 
her. Why, you’ve scarcely seen her twice.” 

“'That’s a fault that is easily mended,” said the stout old lady 
briskly. “I shall go over to Threelands to-day.” 

“Not if you go only to criticise——” 

“My dear, 1 am quite willing to accept the young lady at 
her own estimate. What more can she desire of a mother-in- 
law?” 

But he was irrationally dissatisfied, and while he had a moment 
before accused her of neglecting Vivi, he now wished she would 
stay at home. 

Vivi was not certainly herself in the presence of this stout old 
lady with the solemn mouth and the twinkling eyes. She 
carefully unpinned the artificial bow of her bonnet-strings while 
she surveyed her future daughter-in-law deliberately. Vivi, in 
one of the Chelmsford frocks, was worth looking at. 

“Tt’s a good thing you've an income of your own,” said mamma- 
in-law significantly. ‘My son’s purse could never provide you 
with such a fine frock as that.” 

The girl blushed an uneasy crimson, and turned her glances 
hurriedly to the window. 

“Vivi will have quite a snug little fortune of her own on her 
wedding-day,” said Mary, making heroic endeavours to be natural 
and friendly. “If you hadn’t married, you'd have had to wait 
for it till you were twenty-five, wouldn’t you, Vivi?” 

“ You—want to get rid of me,” said Vivi petulantly. 

Mary laughed a rather hard little laugh. 

“On the contrary,” said Mrs. Moore, “Mary, I am sure, is 
very much obliged to you for thinking better of getting rid 
of her.” 

“She’s an odious old woman!” said Vivi passionately, when 
the doctor’s mother, having enunciated a few undisguised truths, 
climbed up into the gig again and drove away. “ Why does she 
hate me so?” 

“She loves her son,” said Mary slowly, “and you have taken 
him away. You should make a little allowance, Vivi, for the 
people who lose.” 

When the cousins met next morning at breakfast, Mary looked 
up from behind the teapot with an apology. 

“I’m sorry, Vivi, but I’m afraid I’ve opened a letter of yours. 
You see it is addressed to Miss Barnard, but as it is in French 
I’m not much the wiser. If it had been foreign paper or a 
different stamp I'd have known, but it was posted in London.” 
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Vivi assumed an air of lightness she was far from feeling as 
she skimmed over the note. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she said airily—‘“ of no importance. An old 
acquaintance who tells me he is returning to Paris. That isn’t 
very interesting, is it?” She crumpled the sheet and let it fall 
carelessly. What a lucky thing it was that Mary’s education 
did not include a fluent acquaintance with written French ! 

“Tf your friend would like to come and see you,” said Robert, 
with conscientious hospitality, “ write and tell him we can put 
him up.” . 

“How good you are!” said Vivi softly. Robert was still 
kind, but she missed the atmosphere of devotion with which he 
had once encompassed her; she tried a thousand times a day to 
wile him back, but her arts and graces had no longer any power 
over him. ‘You are so generous, but not for the world would I 
trouble you. He is very tiresome—Monsieur Lemaitre. He is 
old and prosy—he would only scold. Besides, what have I and 
Paris to do with each other? Your country is my country now. 
Do you remember telling me, cousin Robert, the very first day 
we met, that I had become an Englishwoman when I stepped 
upon your shores? I did not believe you then.” She gave a 
futile little sigh. 

Was she regretting her choice—already? The man’s harder 
nature found no sympathy for such weakness. But in truth 
the pose was not meant to deceive, it was but a little bit of stage 
property—one of the theatrical effects with which Vivi embroidered 
life. 

A week later she had gone with the young doctor to arrange 
for the decoration of their little house. Vivi had scouted the 
idea of living with her mother-in-law. The day threatened 
storm, and Mary counselled delay, but Vivi was wilfully set on 
the expedition. 

“You won’t let me get drowned?” she said, {with coquettish 
challenge to her lover. 

“Not if I know it!” he answered with fervour, an arm frankly 
circling her waist. He no longer took trouble to conceal either 
his satisfaction or the expression of it. 

But a woman who sees her light-o’-love worship at a new 
shrine can find no assuagement for her pain; she can but deaden 
it with physical fatigue. Mary worked as if upon her depended 
the welfare of the farm. At noon she was shelling peas in the 
west parlour, worn out with the thunderous languor of the atmo- 
sphere and her own feverish activities. Her hands were soiled, 
her dress untidy. She lay back a moment before going upstairs 
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to prepare for the early meal to which Robert would return. It 
was an unpropitious moment for a visitor to be ushered in, and 
Mary’s confusion was completed by the gentleman’s extreme 
politeness. He was a little, dapper man, with a grey moustache 
and imperial, and a careful expanse of white waistcoat. He 
bowed as respectfully over Mary’s hand as if it were that of a 
duchess that had never known useful toil. 

He spoke an English that was fluent and yet sounded odd. 
His name, he informed her, was Lemaitre. He had written to 
Mademoiselle Vivi Barnard and had asked if she would be so 
amiable as to permit him an interview. She had refused. She 
had hinted that her cousins might not like the intrusion of a 
stranger ; but for himself he was an ancient friend of the family, 
and, being requested to carry tidings of mademoiselle to her grand- 
father, he had ventured to disobey. Would madame forgive him 
and permit him to exchange a few words with Mademoiselle Vivi? 

Mary put down her bowl of peas. 

“Tam Mary Barnard,” she said. “‘ My brother and I heard that 
you wished to come, and we would have been glad to welcome 
you. You will stay now—Vivi is out, unfortunately, but she 
will return this evening.” 

She had regained her self-control. It all seemed very easy 
to say—though she was a shy woman, because she somehow felt 
that the reserves of her strength would be called on later. 

His face fell when he heard that Vivi was absent for the day. 
Unfortunately he must catch the night express. Impossible to 
delay his outset. Had mademoiselle gone quite beyond recall? 

“She is in Dunmow with her intended husband,” said Mary, 
instantly aware that she was imparting news. “They are to be 
married in a fortnight.” 

His expression sobered. The gentleman had not requested 
mademoiselle’s hand from her grandfather—her only living 
parent; but in England perhaps that formality was not con- 
sidered necessary ? 

“No,” Mary assured him, that was not necessary. People 
might change—they may make love to one woman and marry 
another—they were free, free to do as they liked—in England. 
Was it a good marriage? She forced herself to smile, though 
her hands locked themselves one within the other. Oh, yes; he 
was a doctor—a good position and—clever. He would certainly 
get on. He had not very much money, it is true, but Vivi’s own 
little fortune would come to her on her wedding-day. 


“Ha! an English fortune?” The little man devoured her 
with eager glances. 
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“No,” said Mary stolidly, though her heart was beating thick 
with vague apprehension—“ the money her French grandmother 
left to her to be hers when she was twenty-five, or on her 
marriage if she wedded before then.” 

“But mademoiselle is mistaken! There is an error—there 
is certainly a serious error.” The little man began to walk up 
and down the narrow limits of the room—grimacing and gesticu- 
lating as his excitement grew. “As an old—he might venture 
to say a tried and trusted friend of the Maillard family, he could 
assure her that Madame Maillard had left not one sou—absolutely 
not one single sou, to her grandchild. For the rest, madame 
had nothing to bequeath. The Maillards were excellent— 
comme il faut, charming—but undoubtedly they were poor, but 
' yery poor. And Mademoiselle Vivi having left her grandfather's 
roof without his permission—naturally—Mees Barnard would 
understand——” He halted before Mary and gave a little shrug 


of his sloping shoulders—apt conclusion to the sentence. 

Yes, Mary uncerstood. It even seemed to her as if her sub- 
consciousness had all along been aware that just such words 
would be spoken to her. Vivi had lied to suit her own purposes. 
She had no money—not even enough to pay for the trousseau 
ordered from Chelmsford. And without money she could not 


marry Frank Moore. 

As the significance of this thought dawned upon her brain her 
pulses gave a mad leap. If he could not marry Vivi—then——. 
The next instant she recoiled in shame from the hidden whisper 
of her heart. 

“Sir,” she said, looking steadily at the little Frenchman, “I 
am much obliged to you for correcting me. I was certainly 
wrong about Vivi’s grandmother, but it is true that she has a 
little money.” 

“A dot from an English relative—mademoiselle’s brother, 
perhaps?” the Frenchman hazarded vivaciously. 

“No,” said Mary, suddenly grown abashed. “I—I can’t 
explain. And please—will you not say anything to my brother 
about—my stupid mistake? He would think it—strange. You 
see we never knew Vivi’s mother—and—I thought—we thought 
—but there is a little legacy. You will tell her grandfather 
that she will be quite comfortable—quite well off, with—a good 
kind husband ?” 

M. Lemaitre took her hand and bowed over it. ‘ You shall be 
obeyed,” he assured her. She appeared to be a person of a good 
heart, but ciel! what manners !—these English! 

He skipped aside as Mary with a sudden acute consciousness of 
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room. 


Robert received the stranger with a grave hospitality. He 


was sorry his cousin was out. She expected M. Lemaitre, of 
course, and if he had named the day of his arrival she would have 
been at home to receive him. What would he drink? Beer, or 
sherry, or port ? 

The Frenchman, mindful of his promise, glanced discreetly at 
Mary. He saw that she was nervous, flurried, and he redoubled 
his attentions with a gallant desire to set her at ease. Robert 
stared—then frowned; the meal was the most uncomfortable at 
which Mary had ever presided. 

In the afternoon Robert trudged the guest about the farm; 
the Frenchman’s boots suffered and so did Robert’s temper. It 


was a relief to all three when the gig came round to take the 
visitor to the station. 


Robert turned upon Mary. 

“What did he come for?” he demanded. 

“To see Vivi——” 

** Did she know he was coming?” 

“[—don’t know,” said Mary hurriedly. 

She had gone to bed with a headache—feminine excuse for so 
many ails—when Vivi came home with her lover. The doctor 
dropped her at the gate, refusing to goin. He could not be so 
sure of his welcome as once upon a day. 

“It is a pity you missed your friend,” said Robert gravely, 
meeting her at the door. 

“What! That tiresome old Lemaitre! Had he actually the 
audacity to come? How bored you must have been, poor cousin 
Robert—and Mary too! And Mary had a headache? Ah, the 
poor one, but who could wonder after a day of this silly, chatter- 
ing old person!” 

The tone was light enough, but he had caught an instantaneous 
gleam of apprehension—of fear, was it ?—in her dark eyes, and it 
remained with him. It was there the next morning when she 
greeted Mary, but Mary’s kiss on her cheek was tranquil as usual. 

“You look ill,” said Vivi hesitatingly, and indeed there were 
heavy shadows under Mary’s eyes. 

“T had a—headache yesterday,” said Mary briefly. 

For a day or two Vivi seemed to droop. Her eyes had the look 
of a child who is afraid to be found out in naughtiness, but when 
her lover came and went as usual, and the day’s routine was 


uninterrupted, her spirits rose at a bound. Never before had she 
been so gay. 


her disordered hair and dress jumped up and abruptly left the — 
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“Tt was a headache. He has not betrayed me, the old fool! I 
always thought he liked me—a little. But Madame Lemaitre! 
No thank you, Monsieur!” 

* * 


* * *” 


Two days before the wedding Mary Barnard was seated in the 
office of the solicitor in Dunmow who had charge of her own and 
her brother’s affairs. She had been there for nearly an hour, 
and during that time she had only succeeded in arousing Mr. 
Jones’s temper and not in convincing his reason. 

“The thing is preposterous. You want to make over £2,500 
to your cousin, who hasn’t a shadow of a claim upon you, and 
you ask me to manceuyre so that it does not even seem to come 
from you.” . 

“No,” said Mary for the fifth time, with dogged weariness ; 
“it is to come from her French grandmother, Madame Maillard. 
I have given you the date of her death. You know that it was 
her wish to leave this sum to her granddaughter, only—she must 
have lost it, I suppose. She died poor. Oh, you can manage it if 
you like——” 

“ And perjure myself! No, not even for you, Miss Barnard.” 

“Tt can’t be wicked,” said Mary, wincing. “It can hurt nobody 
—and anyway,” she continued desperately, “it must be done. 
Can’t you say the money was left in your care to be given her 
on her wedding-day? That involves nothing. Everybody knows 
that Vivi expects the legacy.” 

“And supposing you marry yourself? You've got a snug little 
fortune—for a woman—but you can’t afford to make ducks and 
drakes of it in this reckless fashion. When the suitor comes 
along you'll be regretting this piece of Quixotic folly, Miss Mary.” 

“Perhaps,” she said with a pale smile. She held out her 
hand. “Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. I knew you would 
help me.” 

“T never thought I’d be such a fool!” he said bluntly. ‘“ And 
I don’t know now what I’m consenting for.” 

“T told you. They couldn’t marry but for this.” 

“Why can’t they wait like other people ?” 

She shook her head. “It is best that they should marry,” 
she said; “‘ when people care for each other it is hard to wait.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t have believed she was one of the sickly, 
sentimental sort,” Mr. Jones remarked to himself when the office 
door was shut upon her departing skirts; “ but there’s never any 
telling what folly a woman will lend herself to. If it had been 
some chap she wanted to marry herself—but to fling away her 
means on this little baggage of a cousin !” 
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But it was not her own part in the transaction on which Mary 
dwelt as she drove wearily home. She was sustained by a vision 
of a young life rescued from shame—freed from the entangling 
chains of deceit, redeemed, perhaps, for some higher use in life 
than the pursuit of coquetry and vanity. 

She found Vivi alone in her room—the wedding finery spread 
on the bed. But Vivi wore no wedding face; she hastily brushed 
aside traces of tears as her cousin entered; perhaps even so 
irresponsible a nature as hers quailed before the thought of 
approaching exposure. 

“Vivi,” said Mary, “I have been to Mr. Jones. The money 
you expected—on your wedding-day, will be yours.” 

A startled look crossed Vivi’s downcast face, Fear, shame, 
compunction, relief—it was blended of all these. 

“‘ You——” she stammered. 

But Mary was not one who could make a sacrifice and dilate 
on it. 

She stooped and kissed the trembling lips. 

“Be good,” she said gently. “Oh, be good and—honest. 
Begin upon your wedding-day. Be true and you will be happy. 
It is the only way to make love last.” 

She took off her bonnet, flicking the dust from it and folding 
the strings with a careful hand. She washed away the traces of 
her weariness, smoothed her sleek hair and went downstairs. — 

The maid was bringing in the tea. Mary moved to.the window 
from which one had a view of the yard. She saw Robert crossing 
it. Now he was busy scraping the mud from his feet before he 
entered the house. Presently he would tramp upstairs to wash 
his hands. Then he would come down and seat himself opposite 
the tray of cups, where the loaf stood waiting for his hand to 
slice it. They would talk of the weather and the crops and the 
beasts and all the little incidents of a busy day. 

It would all be the same as it had always been—as it always 
would be. 

And yet—nothing would ever be quite the same again. 











